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VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS TRAIN 


WOMEN FOR WARTIME JOBS 


AN A.V.A. OVERVIEW 


LL-OUT training of women for pro- 
duction jobs in the nation’s war in- 
dustries is being taken in stride by the 
vocational schools of America. Expan- 
sion of the vocational war training pro- 
gram is taking place each day in every 
section of the country as hundreds of ad- 
ditional girls and women are received for 
training. They are preparing for types 
of jobs that they can perform with a high 
degree of efficiency as is demonstrated by 
the 500,000 who already are doing their 
bit in war production industries. 

But this phase of the vocational war 
training program has just begun. Since 
Pearl Harbor the number of women en- 
rolled in pre-employment classes op- 
erated in public vocational schools has 
increased by leaps and bounds. During 
January alone the increase was 42 per 
cent in all types of classes, 76 per cent 
in aviation, and 50 per cent in machine 
shop classes. Double shifts are reported 
in operation at many vocational schools. 

Conservative estimates indicate that 
between five and six million girls and 
women will be engaged in war production 
work within the next eighteen months. 
This figure is based on World War I 
ratios when 2,250,000 out of 9,000,000 
war workers were women. 

The success achieved by the army of 
women already at work has broken down 
all barriers, and the number of jobs that 
women can fill—more satisfactorily than 
men in some instances, especially where 
finger dexterity counts—has increased 
considerably since World War I. A re- 
cent survey of 1,894 jobs in 21 key in- 
dustries indicates that two-thirds of 
them are suitable for women. In the 
aircraft industry the vocational instruc- 
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tors are finding that women are as com- 
pletely adaptable as men in practically 
all branches. Follow-up contacts on 
placements show that the new workers 
are fitting into industry exceptionally 
well. Careful selection of trainees and 
the fact that most training thus far has 
been attuned to specific requests by war 
industries, has resulted in practically 
100 per cent placement. 

Regardless of where these classes are 
held, buildings are furnished in such a 
manner that the equipment, the work 
situation, the conditions and the jobs 
are as nearly like those in the plant as is 
possible to make them. 

Women trainees thus far have come 
mostly from the home, classroom, and 
office. In the aircraft industry, accord- 
ing to our report from California, many 
of them are wives of service men or 
wives of aircraft workers. Some are 
single women previously employed in 
another field. The majority are under 
35 years of age as they are usually more 
active and useful on scaffolding and riv- 
eting work. The average weight of two 
and one-fourth pounds per inch of height 
is desirable because of the necessity for 
working in small places. Women usual- 
ly dress in slacks, wear low-heeled shoes 
with toe caps for protection against fall- 
ing objects, and a net or scarf to guard 
their hair from machinery in motion. 

To meet the total demand for women 
war workers nearly six million women 
can be recruited this year from homes, 
schools, converted industries and public 
employment agency lists without dis- 
turbing home and community, accord- 
ing to the Women’s Bureau, U. 8S. De- 
partment of Labor. One-third of this 
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number can be drawn from the 16,500,- 
000 women in the 18 to 44 age group of 
housewives, without including mothers 
with children under ten. In the war in- 
dustrial sections the desire of household 
workers to transfer to war production 
occupations is seriously depleting the 
supply of such workers, according to 
reports. 

The Committee on Labor Standards 
for Women Workers in the War at a 
Conference of the Women’s Bureau Ad- 
visory Committee recommended that all 
industry should pay women war workers 
the same wage rates, including entrance 
rates, as men receive. In a sampling sur- 
vey of seventeen factories, the Women’s 
Bureau discovered that minimum hourly 
rates paid to women ranged from 25 to 
55 cents, while for men the range was 40 
to 61 cents. 

To obtain “front line” information on 
the progress being made in the training 
of women and girls in a few of the lead- 
ing industrial states, the American Voca- 
tional Association conducted a brief sur- 
vey. Following are digests of the re- 
ports received: 


California 


OMEN are being employed in large 

numbers by aircraft factories on the 
Pacific Coast and also by air corps depots 
and sub-depots. Approximately 2,600 were 
enrolled in the vocational school war training 
classes during February, most of them in 
Southern California where the majority of 
the aircraft factories are located. 

Women are not always enrolled in classes 
designated for them alone, but are found in 
some cases in classes with men. The learning 
factors involved do not necessitate the set- 
ting up of separate classes. 

Women are being trained for war production 
in commercial plants and as civilian workers 
for the U. S. Army Air Corps. Instruction 
involves many phases of aircraft work: ma- 
chine shop (drill press operation, tool grind- 
ing, bench and burring), aircraft assembly, 
radio wiring and electrical installation, power 
sewing, acetylene welding, blueprint reading, 


inspection, installation mechanics, riveting 
and assembly, detail and final assembly. 

Off-Reservation civilian training involves 
such classes as aircraft radio, aircraft wood- 
working, aircraft sheet metal, parachute 
making, aircraft welding and airplane me- 
chanics. Both men and women are taking 
these courses. The learners are civil service 
employees and are paid $75.00 per month 
while in training. 

This training is located in most of the 
school districts throughout the state. The 
largest numbers of trainees are found in Los 
Angeles and San Diego Counties. San Diego 
has enrolled 4,973 women since the program 
started. 

Women are enrolled not only in pre-em- 
ployment classes but also in supplementary 
as well. San Diego and National City have 
many enrolled in acetylene welding who are 
on the payroll of the Solar Aircraft Company 
during their training period. Long Beach 
reports the placement of women in aluminum 
welding, production control, tool room, in- 
spection and installation of small sub-as- 
semblies and final assembly units on the 
production line. They also report no diffi- 
culty in training women and that the atti- 
tude of women toward the jobs for which 
they are preparing is commendable. 

The women usually take from 150 to 200 
or more hours of training. However, when 
they are qualified for a job their mstructor 
recommends them for placement. As they 
are trained and take their place in industry 
they become members of that potential army 
of 16,000,000 to 17,000,000 women which 
Brigadier General Lewis B. Hershey, Na- 
tional Director of Selective Service, has re- 
cently said must go into industry in order 
to make the war effort of the United States 
fully effective—Samuen L. Fick, California 
Assistant State Director, Vocational Training 
for Defense Workers. 


Kansas 

NDER the war training program, an 

increasing number of Kansas women are 
being prepared for employment in aircraft 
factories. In Wichita, the total enrollment 
of women by April 1 was 690 and graduates 
totaled 283. This number is expected to in- 
crease rapidly. Aircraft plant officials esti- 


mate that up to 40 per cent of their em- 
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ployees will be women and girls in the near 
future. 

Aircraft factory training for women in 
Wichita started in July, 1941, when the 
Cessna Company requested the National De- 
fense Training School to instruct a group of 
girls for definitely specified tasks. A pioneer 
woodwork class, where the girls were trained 
to work on advance trainer planes with 
wooden wings, was followed by five other 
special classes, including instruction accord- 
ing to exact specifications for the Boeing 
Company to work on biplane trainers. Pro- 
duction schedules were met with ease. 

A request to the school to train girls in 
aireraft sheet metal work, with specific prac- 
tice in detail assembly and riveting, pro- 
duced such successful results that factories 
decided to use the school as a source for 
feminine workers in many departments in 
addition to the sheet metal. 

The training capacity of the vocational 
schools of Kansas City has grown from 14 
in July 1940 to 1,500 despite the fact that 
war training classes for women did not be- 
gin until March 1942. An intensive training 
program for women in aircraft sheet metal 
work in Kansas City includes six classes in 
drilling and riveting, tube bending, radio as- 
sembly, and aircraft electrical assembly. 

Once the women become used to the tools 
with which they work, they will take train- 
ing as rapidly as men. From experiences 
demonstrated by women already in industry, 
there is no reason why women with their 
unusual interest in this new work cannot be 
equally as skilled and efficient as men— 
LAURENCE Parker, Kansas State Supervisor 
of Trade and Industrial Education. 


Maryland 


IGHT counties and Baltimore City are 

training both white and Negro women 
in Maryland to work in war production in- 
dustries. The total cumulative enrollment 
as of March 1 was approximately 4,000, in- 
cluding 333 Negroes. During the remainder 
of this year 12,000 additional women work- 
ers will be needed in Maryland. 

Types of classes for women trainees in- 
clude: radio assembly, small parts assembly, 
aircraft riveting, lens grinding, machine tool 
operation, power sewing machine operation, 
and aircraft woodwork. 


The number of women who have com- 
pleted courses in Maryland public vocational 
schools total 1,890, including 107 Negroes 
who received their training in Baltimore 
City. Approximately 1,000 women were in 
training on March 1—JoHn J. Semet, 
Maryland State Director of Vocational Ed- 
ucation. 





HELPING IN WAR PRODUCTION 


New Jersey 


RAINING women for certain industrial 

occupations is not new in New Jersey. 
For more than ten years the Essex County 
Vocational School for Girls in Newark has 
been training girls for jobs in light manufac- 
turing industry. They have been trained 
to operate sensitive drill presses, bench 
lathes, spot welders, and on assembly and 
inspection operations. The need for women 
in war industries has brought about an in- 
crease in the demand for training. 

New units have been established in Ba- 
yonne for the manufacture of radio parts, 
radio assembly, and testing. The number 
trained so far is 144 in the light manufac- 
turing course, and these 144 have been 
placed. Several hundred others are to be 
similarly trained. Employed women are be- 
ing trained as machine shop inspectors. 
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These are taught to use blueprints and pre- 
cision instruments and are instructed in shop 
mathematics and shop science. An ear- 
marked program for the communication in- 
dustries will require 1,000 girls as wiremen 
and assemblers on the telephone switchboard. 
Fifteen girls are being trained every three 
weeks to assemble radio condensers. Twenty 
girls will be trained every two months for 
electrical testing. 

In Elizabeth, women have been trained to 





ELECTRIC WELDING—SMALL PARTS 


operate basic machine tools. Those who 
have completed the training have been 
placed in plants manufacturing guns, gun 
sights, and other wartime devices. Until a 
short time ago, plane engine companies did 
not employ women. Recently they asked 
that women be trained as machine tool op- 
erators and inspectors. The present sched- 
ule calls for twenty women a week for the 
next six months. These are being trained at 
Paterson. 

A large automobile assembly plant at Lin- 
den is being retooled to manufacture a single 
type Navy plane, and a program is being 
established to train women to do airplane 
sheet metal work and riveting. An automobile 
accessory plant at West Trenton is prepar- 
ing to manufacture another single type plane, 
and a program is being organized at Trenton 
to train women as airplane riveters and sheet 


metal workers. The present schedule calls 
for 150 workers a week for the two plants. 

The earmarked type of war training pro- 
gram is in direct contrast to the so-called 
“gun-shot” type of training where persons 
are admitted into a school and receive train- 
ing which it is hoped will function some- 
where in the industrial organizations. The 
earmarked programs require more careful or- 
ganization and supervision, but they are more 
productive of results—JoHn A. McCarry, 
New Jersey State Director of Vocational 
Education. 


New York 


WENTY-NINE communities in New 

York State are training women for war 
production industries. The total enrollment 
as of February 28, with 24 cities reporting 
women in their classes, was 1,494 in pre- 
employment training and 421 in supplemen- 
tary courses. Since that date the number of 
women has increased and five additional 
cities have begun to enroll them. 

Types of training now offered to women 
include blueprint reading, light electrical as- 
sembly, light mechanical assembly, machine 
tool operation, electrical and acetylene weld- 
ing, machine shop, inspection, industrial 
chemistry, sheet metal, aircraft riveting, air- 
craft assembly and aircraft fabrication. 

Rochester has more than 900 women train- 
ing for light assembly work. Eleven of the 
city’s high schools offer day and evening 
courses, giving instruction in soldering, wir- 


5) 
ing, coil winding, use of machine and hand 
tools, blueprint reading and _ inspection. 


Training includes practically every process 
in the construction of gas masks including 
soldering of the tin funnels. Soldering of 
electrical terminals in communication equip- 
ment and of the delicate metal floats in air- 
plane compasses, assembling, coil winding, 
and taping in armatures for motor gen- 
erators are assignments for women. Much 
of Rochester’s industry is devoted to pre- 
cision instruments, small motors, products 
which involve fine work, and light assembly 
processes in which women excel. The State 
Aviation School of Lynbrook, Long Island, is 
new operated exclusively for women trainees. 
One hundred fifty are learning riveting, 
fabrication, assembly, blueprint reading and 
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inspection. The trainees are all slated to 
work in one aireraft factory after 300 hours 
of training. Slacks, blouses, and a cap are 
to be supplied to the women by the aircraft 
company. 

Light machine operation has _ enrolled 
women in many smaller communities where 
war production industries are located. There 
are ample facilities for training large num- 
bers because many schools are not filled to 
capacity. This is due to inability to recruit 
applicants among unemployed men who 
would be available for at least 30 hours of 
training per week. At the present time the 
training of women has been initiated only in 
communities where specific needs are ex- 
pressed by local employers. The existing 
labor reserve of male workers is always taken 
into consideration and women are not en- 
couraged to migrate to other communities 
for war work. Wherever industries indicate 
a desire to employ women on specific jobs 
the local vocational directors are ready to 
take them into training programs. 

No severe accidents have been reported to 
date. Most directors say that women are 
much more safety-conscious than men. Three 
industries where women trainees have been 
placed report that production has increased 
ten per cent since their employment.— 
BLANCHE NECHANICKEY, New York State 
Supervisor, Trade and Industrial Education 
for Girls and Women. 


Pennsylvania 


Meck THAN 1,200 women were enrolled 
in the Pennsylvania war training pro- 
gram on April 1, according to a report is- 
sued by Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. This training is in re- 
sponse to a demand from industries where 
shortages of men appear. 

In Philadelphia, 975 women were in train- 
ing in the No. 1 program and the public 
schools were also providing for 400 NYA 
girls. Of this total enrollment, 200 were paid 
trainees under Civil Service regulations, and 
300 more women were to be added to this 
group on April 13. These women, enrolled in 
the Philadelphia training schools, are being 
instructed in light type machine shop opera- 
tions, acetylene welding, mold loft work, air- 
craft sheet metal, and similar courses. 





In Berwick, where a housing shortage pre- 
vented an influx of men necessary to pro- 
vide full capacity operation of the American 
Car and Foundry’s war manufacturing, a 
total of 60 women are in training at near-by 
Nescopeck in welding courses operated in 
two shifts, and on one shift in the Berwick 
public schools. These courses require be- 
tween 300 and 400 hours of training before 
the enrollees are ready to enter the Ameri- 
ean Car and Foundry’s plant. 

At Hatboro, 200 women are in training for 
jobs with the Brewster and Fleetwing com- 


LAYOUT WORK—AIRCRAFT SHEET METAL 


panies where they will engage in instrument 
repair, aircraft, sheet metal work, light and 
intricate drill press work, light lathe work, 
delicate soldering work required for aircraft 
radios, and similar operations which are 
largely confined to handling materials of 
weights between five and ten pounds. Plans 
were under way in April for the training of 
several thousand women as civilian workers 
with the U. 8. Army Signal Corps. Many 
others necessarily would be given training in 
the new State School for Aeronautics at 
Harrisburg. The Signal Corps training is to 
be conducted in local vocational schools 
nearest the industry to which trainees will 
be assigned for work.—Paut L. CressMan, 
State Director of Vocational Education. 





WAR PRODUCTION TRAINING 
IN THE VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS — 


* Drawn from a report prepared under the direction 

of John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 

cation, as requested by the Wartime Commission’s 

Subcommittee on Vocational Training and the War, 

of which L. H. Dennis, A.V.A. Executive Secretary. 
is Chairman. 


ONVERSION” is an important word in the United States today. As our indus- 
tries are converting to war production, so, too, the nation’s public vocational 
schools have been converting to train hundreds of thousands of workers needed in 
specific occupations to man the assembly lines for war production. Vocational educa- 
tors foresaw early the demand that would soon arise for skilled workers. 

When a group of educators gathered in Washington in May 1940 they estimated 
that United States public vocational schools might train at least 700,000 persons in a 
year’s time. When the year was ended, in the entire program there had been trained 
not 700,000 but more than twice that total—1,546,489 persons, of whom 1,142,655 
were in pre-employment, supplementary, and out-of-school youth courses. 

Even with that achievement, expansion in vocational training of war workers 
was just beginning. Vocational education is doing a specific job—a job that is measured 
in terms of workers trained to perform essential tasks in war industries. : 

In the current year beginning July 1, 1941, vocational schools have enrolled in aati 
eight months more than they enrolled in twelve months of last year. The total of 
enrollments in all training activities from July 1, 1941, stood at 2,341,452 on February | 
28, 1942, of which two-thirds, or 1,550,858 were in pre-employment, supplementary, 
and OSY programs. 

The rate of training during the current fiscal year, therefore, is more than double 
that of last year. 





* * * 
HE FOLLOWING statements and statistics pertaining to the pre-employment, 


supplementary, and OSY programs are drawn from a draft of a report on training 
of war workers prepared for the U. S. Office of Education’s Wartime Commission. 





Vocational Courses of Less Than College Grade to Train War Workers 


The tabulation below shows net enrollments as of February 28, 1942; total enroll- 
ments during the period July 1, 1941, to February 28, 1942; total enrollments during 
the fiscal year 1941, and total enrollments over the 20-month period from July 1, 1940, 
to February 28, 1942: 





Net Feb. 28, July 1, 1941, to July 1, 1940, to Fs 1940, to 
Program 1942 Feb. 28, 1942 June 30, 1941 28, sensed 
Pre-employment 170,551 626,805" 420,530 968,551 
Supplementary 176,528 698,596 467,614 1,047,094 
OSY 71,045 225,457 254,511 448,217 
* This figure includes 104,101 persons employed on NYA out-of-school work projects who 0 Pras 


are enrolled in pre-employment courses given under public vocational school supervision. } 
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Training Plant 


An estimated 13,000 vocational instructors are employed in offering pre-employ- 
ment and supplementary training courses administered through the U. S. Office of 
Education and State Boards for Vocational Education. Many of these instructors 
are skilled workers for war industries who have been given short courses in instructor 
training and have been loaned to vocational schools. Others are local tradesmen, 
drafted for teaching service. 

The Table below shows the number of centers and of schools where training 
programs are offered, estimated number of shops in those schools, the number of 
courses, and the estimated number of instructors employed: 


___Program Centers Schools _Shops* Courses — Instructors 
Pre-employment 1,350 2,005 4,300 8,965 9,000 
Supplementary 846 1,400 2,900 8,561 4,000 
OSY 3,861 4,442 5,000 6,520 5,000 

* Estimated. 


Economical Operation 
Due to large investment by local and state governments in facilities, vocational 


training for war workers is being accomplished at moderate cost. These are average 
costs per trainee hour and total cost of training one person in each program: 





Program - ____ Cost per hour _ Average hours ___ Cost per trainee* 
Pre-employment $ .21 272.6 $57.24 
Supplementary .25 119. 29.78 
OSY 17 137.6 23.39 


* Less cost of equipment. 


To cover costs of training and equipment in these programs since July 1, 1940, 
Congress has appropriated $149,622,000. The table below shows funds appropriated 
for each program since June 30, 1940: 


July 1, 1940, to July 1, 1941, to 
Program sss Sune 30, 1941 _ __ June 30, 1942 — Total 
Pre-employment and 

supplementary $33,000,000 $52,400,000 $ 85,400,000 

Equipment 8,000,000 30,000,000" ,000, 
OSY 10,000,000 15,000,000 25,000,000 
Federal Administration ” 1,222,000 1,222,000 
ToTaLs $51,000,000 $98,622,000 $149,622,900 


* Percentage of funds appropriated, about one per cent, devoted to Federal administration. 
1 Includes $10,000,000 appropriated under First Deficiency Act, 1942 available through 1943. 


Democratic Administration 

Operation of this program has been made possible through the support of thou- 
sands of local school boards and local and State school officials. More than 1,400 local 
advisory committees with equal labor and employer representation have been organ- 
ized to adapt training to community needs. On these committees serve almost 5,000 
labor leaders and 5,000 employer representatives, assisted by more than 6,500 con- 
sultants who represent NYA, WPA, local employment services and vocational educa- 
tion. States have appointed advisory committees composed of state employer and 
labor representatives to advise state directors of vocational education. 


Cooperation of Vocational Administrators 
The task of organizing and supervising the training program has fallen on the 
shoulders of state and local vocational education directors and supervisors. By 
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working long hours in many cases directors have carried two jobs—supervision of the 
regular program, and supervision of war job training. 


Regular Program 


The program of vocational training for war workers has been added to the regular 
training programs of vocational schools. Estimated regular trade and industrial 
training enrollment this year is 750,000, including an estimated 60,000 apprentices, 
many of whom are employed in war industries and receive related training in voca- 


tional schools. Graduates of trade and industrial training courses this year number 
about 200,000. 


Industries Served in War Work Training 


In recent months there has been a shift in the principal emphasis of training in 
pre-employment and supplementary courses. While war industries were engaged in 
“tooling up” more trainees were enrolled in machine shop courses than in any other 
classification. One other industry—aircraft—has outstripped it in total enrollments, 
and shipbuilding is steadily rising in coastal states, reflecting President Roosevelt’s 
demands for greatly increased war-plane and ship production. 

Pre-employment and supplementary courses have enrolled almost 544,146 persons 
for training in aviation services. Machine shop training courses have enrolled 475,440. 
Welding—important in producing all-welded tanks and planes—~-and shipbuilding 
courses have ranked about even at 200,000, and others are strung out in smaller totals. 
These are the tabulations: 














Industry Pre-employment Supplementary Total 
Auto services 48,732 55,559 104,291 
Aviation services 280,338 263,808 544,146 
Construction 11,343 10,026 21,369 
Drafting and blueprint reading 26,994 95,354 122,348 
Electrical services 32,415 29,161 61,576 
Forging 4,563 765 5,328 
Foundry 10,732 3,496 14,228 
Machine shop 296,183 179,257 475,440 
Patternmaking 13,106 10,634 23,740 
Radio services 15,234 22,796 38,030 
Riveting 3,303 246 3,549 
Sheet metal work 42,037 17,295 59,332 
Ship and Boat building 100,167 104,860 205,027 
Welding 105,122 92,350 197,472 
Woodworking 7,361 11,663 19,024 
Other 31,813 149,824 181,637 

ToraLs 1,029,443 1,047,094 2,076,547 


State Rankings 


New York State reports the largest enrollments in pre-employment and supple- 
mentary courses with a total of 270,027. California ranks second with 250,816; 
Pennsylvania third, 178,854, and Illinois, fourth, 131,880. Others over 50,000 are 
Michigan, 123,745; Texas, 74,394; Ohio, 68,860; Washington, 62,450; New Jersey, 
61,525; Virginia, 57,422; Indiana, 54,009; Florida, 51,805, and Maryland, 51,075. 

California, as can be expected, is well ahead of any other state in enrollments for 
aviation services and leads in shipbuilding trainees as well. New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Michigan rank in that order in machine shop enrollments. Pennsylvania leads 
New York slightly in welding enrollments. 
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ENROLLMENTS IN LEADING STATES IN OCCUPATIONS FOR WHICH TRAINING IS HEAVIEST 





State Aviation 
New York P 39,763 
Ss 19,535 
Total 59,298 
California P 62,230 
S _ 67,525 
Total 129,755 
Pennsylvania P 10,700 
Ss 16,230 
Total 26,930 
Illinois P 5,535 
Ss 10,701 
Total 16,236 
Michigan P 10,894 
Ss _ 14,833 
Total 25,727 
Texas l 15,733 
Ss 16,335 
Total 32,068 
Ohio ls 11,172 
Ss 2,642 
Total 13,814 
New Jersey Ny 3,013 
NS) 3,119 
Total 6,132 
Washington P 17,825 
S 14,348 
Total 32,173 
Indiana P 2,487 
S 3,598 
Total 6,085 
Virginia 4 2,469 
Ss 19,720 
Total 22,189 
Oregon P 10,911 
s 1,014 
Total 11,925 
Maryland P 13,631 
. 17.097 
Total 30,728 











Machine Shop 
37,371 
35,658 
73,029 





13,980 
6,139 
20,119 


41,699 
18,757 
60,456 
18,322 
16,849 
35,171 











26,722 
24,775 
51,497 





5,102 
1,081 
6,183 
25,107 
7,637 
32,744 
18,231 
3,999 


22,230 


585 
1,731 


2,316 





12,254 
13,020 
25,274 





1,083 
1,524 
2,607 





2,881 
1,272 


4,153 
1,242 
5,827 
7,069 


Shipbuilding 

2792 
3,479 
6,201 





38,600 
25,005 
63,605 
3,985 
5,449 
9,434 
1,253 
_7,380 
8,633 
248 
12 
360 
9,917 
__3,021 
12,938 
108 
244 
352 
3,390 
6,100. 
9,490 
3,761 
13,583 
17,344 
42 
538 
580 
928 
__ 7,832 
8,760 
8,821 
9,417 
18,238 
665 
1,854 


2,519 


Welding 


6,889 
8,928 
15,817 
7,494 
6,696 
14,190 


11,203 
6,080 
17,283 

6,417 
7,423 
13,840 


5,172 
8,921 


14,093 


3,171 
1,617 
4,688 





5,139 
3,264 


8,403 


2,020 
1,730 


3,750 
1,089 
1,107 
2,196 
3,257 
5,636 
8,893 





964 
713 


1,677 
1,276 
4,206 
5,482 
1,124 
1,517 
2,641 


Of the 448,217 total enrollment reported on the OSY program from December, 
1940, to February 28, 1942, the greatest number, 142,719, were studying auto mechan- 
ics. Woodworking courses enrolled 110,219; metal work, 115,303; electricity, 47,046; 


specific pre-employment courses, 32,425 and combinations of these 505. 


Texas leads all states in total OSY enrollments with 49,902. Mississippi is second 
with 30,017; North Carolina third with 25,548, and Alabama fourth with 25,017. 
Texas also leads in all subject course enrollments except electricity, led by Alabama. 











A New Goal For Vocational Schools .. . 


TO TRAIN 2,500,000 A YEAR 


Ik THESE critical days when the 
efforts of all are devoted to the 
single purpose of winning the war, the 
inspiring example of the public voca- 
tional schools stands out as a guide to 
action. The energy and ability of the 
great automobile industry to convert 
_ from a peace-time activity to war pro- 
duction in a few months is the current 
topic of discussion. 

An equally amazing performance has 
been the adaptation of more than 2,400 
public vocational schools throughout the 
country to a program of training nearly 
1,700,000 workers to the end of Febru- 
ary 1942 in specific occupations essen- 
tial to the war effort, through pre- 
employment and supplementary courses. 

In June 1940, those schools were just 
completing an annual instruction period 
involving 207,000 regular vocational 
school students in the day program and 
579,000 evening and part-time students 
in the trade extension program. The 
next month the program of vocational 
training for defense workers was estab- 
lished. By September 1 the number of 
trainees enrolled in those _ courses 
amounted to 47,560. Today the number 
actually enrolled in this vital program 
is approximately 347,000 trainees. 

The public vocational schools, with 
the money made available by the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Deen Acts, have 
acquired an inventory in plant and 
equipment of more than one and a 
quarter billion dollars. This equipment 
was being used for only six to eight 
hours per day during the school term 
and was idle during the summer months. 
Foreseeing that this country would soon 
be in an armament race and that trained 
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@ In the accompanying article the 
Chief of the War Production 
Board’s Training Branch presents 
vocational education with its great- 
est challenge in the training of men 
and women for war production jobs 
under the No. 1 (pre-employment 
and supplementary training) Pro- 
gram: 


1. During the first two years more 
than 2,500,000 will have com- 
pleted training in this Pro- 
gram; 


2. During the third year the voca- 
tional schools are asked to 
equal the record of the first 
two years. 


Vocational schools, with the as- 
sistance and cooperation of WPB. 
can meet this challenge. Not only 
can they meet it, they can and will 
surpass it!—The Editors. 








workers would be needed in large num- 
bers, several far-sighted persons in 
Washington conceived the idea that 
these machine tools and _ accessories 
should be put to work during their idle 
hours in preparation for the things to 
come. They succeeded in getting a 
survey made of the public vocational 
schools throughout the country which 
provided a detailed record of tools, 
equipment, and space available. Based 


on this survey a proposal was made to 
the Congress in the spring of 1940 for 
an appropriation of $15,000,000 to pro- 
vide specific training for unemployed 
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workers in occupations essential to the 
national defense. 

This provided for the use of the school 
equipment during the summer months. 
Meanwhile it was proposed that if it 
was a good idea to use the equipment 
which was idle during the summer 
months, it would be equally good to use 
it during the idle hours of the rest of 
the year. Congress agreed and on 
October 9, 1940, appropriated $26,500,- 
000 to conduct the activities of the pro- 
gram during the remainder of the fiscal 
year 1941. The Federal Security Agency 
appropriation act, 1942, approved July 
1, 1941, appropriated an additional $52,- 
400,000 to carry on the program during 
the fiscal year 1942. 

One of the greatest difficulties that 
has been encountered since the estab- 
lishment of the defense training program 
has been the procurement of adequate 
equipment for the program. Training 
was started with the existing equipment 
in the public vocational schools, consist- 
ing of about 48,500 training stations. 
Two appropriations have since been 
made for the purchase or rental of 
equipment, an appropriation of $8,000,- 
000 on October 9, 1940, and $20,000,000 
on July 1, 1941. By virtue of these 
appropriations, it is expected that the 
number of training stations will be about 
92,400 by June 30, 1942—nearly double 
the original figure. 


The custody of this valuable equip- 
ment is a heavy responsibility which 
must be squarely faced. This consti- 


tutes a tremendous pool of tools and 
accessories with a potential for training 
that will exert a marked influence on 
the war effort of our nation. There are 
some who believe that the wisdom of 
withholding any large quantity of equip- 
ment for training that might be used 
for production is subject to question. 
Certainly we will be subject to criticism 
if we allow those tools to remain idle 
a single hour of the day or a single day 


of the week when they could be used 
for improving the skills of production 
workers. Let us see to it that there will 
be no grounds for this criticism. 

The record to date is enviable. Dur- 
ing the first twelve months of the No. 1 
Program, out of the 888,144 trainees en- 
rolled, 690,244 had completed instruction 
in pre-employment and supplementary 
courses. During the next eight months, 
from July 1 to February 28, 1942, a total 
of 978,322 had concluded training. Be- 
tween March 1 and June 30, 1942 it is 
estimated that an additional 900,000 will 
have completed training, making a 
total of more than 2,500,000 trained 
under the No. 1 Program in two years. 

The declaration of war has doubled 
and trebled our production needs. Ten 
million workers will have to be added 
to the munitions industries within a 
vear. Industry has been ordered to go 
on the twenty-four-hour day and the 
seven-day week. The wartime voca- 
tional training program must go on the 
same schedule in order to do its part. 

During the next year our objective is 
to train 2,500,000 workers in the No. 1 
Program alone. To do in one year what 
has been accomplished in the first two 
years will require: (1) a careful review 
of course content and instruction tech- 
niques to reduce the length of courses 
and make more effective use of the train- 
ing time available; (2) a thorough sur- 
vey of available equipment and facili- 
ties to discover any equipment not now 
being put to use; and (3) a readjustment 
of schedules of instruction to provide 
maximum utilization of facilities avail- 
able. This must be done without sacri- 
ficing the quality of instruction and with 
constant attention to the specific needs 
of war industries. 

This is your vocational school job for 
the next twelve months. This you will 
do as effectively and as thoroughly as 
vou have done the many other tasks as- 
signed to you in the past. 














Vocational Agriculture, the F.F.A. and... 


The FARM LABOR SHORTAGE 


N AN effort to determine what is being 
done and what is being considered by 
the forces of agricultural education as a 
means of alleviating the current wartime 
farm labor shortage, a survey of the 
situation was conducted in _ thirteen 
states representing all sections of the 
country excepting the far west. 

Two major questions were asked: (1) 
What adjustment has or will be made 
in the length of the school term in order 
to permit the release of boys and girls 
for farm work? and (2) In what ways 
may vocational agriculture students and 
Future Farmers of America contribute 
most toward relieving the present or an- 
ticipated labor shortage? This article 
is a brief presentation of the findings 
of the A.V.A. survey. No statistical 
treatment will be attempted, but it is 
hoped that the facts as presented will 
stimulate thought and action along sim- 
ilar lines in many of the 10,000 voca- 
tional agriculture departments of the 
United States. 

Practices and opinions differ some- 
what as to the desirability of shortening 
the school term to release lads, either 
urban or rural, for farm work. It is 
evident, however, that very few—if any 
—states plan to close schools from May 
until November, as reported from the 
AASA convention in San Francisco. 

Many state school authorities have 
permitted school boards to conduct 
classes six days a week and then dis- 


* Prepared by Sherman Dickinson, Professor 
of Education, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, and agricultural educa- 
tion representative on the A.V.A. JouRNAL 
Editorial Board, from responses to an A.V.A. 
questionnaire sent to a cross-sectional repre- 
sentation of state departments of education. 


AN A.V.A. SURVEY* 


miss earlier than normal. One state in 
the north reports that 75 per cent of its 
schools have followed this practice since 
the first of the year; a large state in 
the southwest reports only 10 per cent 
of its schools have followed any sort of 
a “speed up” plan. One state depart- 
ment calls attention to the law which 
permits pupils to be excused for a period 
not to exceed thirty days for farm work 
without reduction of state aid based 
upon average daily attendance. Other 
states note that spring vacations have 
been abbreviated and that schools in 
certain districts may be closed for peri- 
ods during specialized harvest seasons. 

That vocational agriculture students 
are in a strategic position to render serv- 
ice in connection with the farm labor 
shortage and that they are so doing is 
amply evidenced in the returns from the 
survey. 

As individuals, vocational agriculture 
students will increasingly find them- 
selves called upon for additional work 
on the home farm, doing more jobs and 
putting in more hours than in the days 
when hired farm help was available. If 
work at home is not too demanding, 
these boys expect to be available for em- 
ployment on neighboring farms, thus 
further relieving the labor shortage in 
the community. While not directly con- 
nected with the labor problem, reports 
indicate that students are greatly ex- 
panding their supervised farming pro- 
grams, especially in the enterprises where 
the need for increased production is 
greatest, i.e., dairy, poultry, gardening, 
swine, and feed crops. This is being 
planned, of course, in such a way as to 
keep labor requirements at a minimum. 
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FFA chapters in some states are laying 
plans for supplying “mass help” during 
harvest and whenever there is urgent 
need for special labor service. 

There appears to be some difference 
of opinion as to whether or not it is 
wise to attempt to train town boys for 
farm work. Most of the states can- 
vassed, however, indicate that an effort 
is being made in this direction. In some 
cases individual vocational agriculture 
students, and in others, Future Farmer 
chapters, have taken the responsibility 
for such training. One eastern common- 
wealth has formulated a statewide pro- 
gram of recruiting and training under 
the title of “Summer Farm Cadet Vic- 
tory Service.” This is reminiscent of 
the “U. S. Boys’ Working Reserve” in- 
augurated in 1918 by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor which rather effectively 
interested urban boys in volunteering 
their services for farm work. Some 
states indicate that Future Farmers are 
helping city boys and girls with the 
planning and management of home, 
school, and community gardens. 

Since there is a definite relationship 
between farm labor and farm power and 
machinery, the repair, care, and efficient 
operation of the latter is most important. 
Students have given much time to put- 
ting the machinery of the farms of the 
community in working order, on their 


home farms and in the local school 
shops. 
In the majority of the states surveyed, 


vocational agriculture students have 
been given important responsibilities in 
determining just what the farm labor 
situation really is in terms of need and 
possible supply. Under the direction of 
the teacher, the boys have conducted 
surveys among the farmers to learn of 
their specific labor needs; they have 
then attempted to catalogue sources of 
labor to fill these needs. This is a most 
helpful service and goes beyond the mere 
survey. Some states at least appear to 
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YOUTH—AN IMPORTANT FACTOR IN FARM LABOR 


have formulated plans whereby the stu- 
dents of vocational agriculture actually 
aid in placement by bringing together 
the prospective employer and employee. 


Employment Service Will Recruit 

Eprrors’ Nore: Since the preceding farm 
labor shortage information was assembled, 
plans to recruit high school and college stu- 
dents, both boys and girls, for farm work 
during school vacations in communities 
where extra help is needed were announced 
by Paul V. MeNutt, Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator and Chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission. The U. S. Employment 
Service, through its farm placement person- 
nel, will determine needs and cooperate with 
various governmental and voluntary agencies 
for emergency recruiting of students. Com- 
missioner Studebaker has asked city super- 
intendents of schools to determine local com- 
munity emergency demand and supply. Rep- 
resentatives of interested local agencies— 
farm worker groups already started, defense 
councils, schools and colleges, county agents, 
farm organizations, business, civic and wel- 
fare groups and state departments of edu- 
cation, labor, and welfare—will be called into 
conference with Employment Service farm 
placement representatives to determine 
plans of action for recruiting and placement, 
and, if necessary, training. 











The Wartime Drive for .. . 


BETTER NATIONAL NUTRITION 


MARY LOIS WILLIAMSON and ANGELYN WARNICK 


UR PUBLIC vocational schools are 

playing an important role in the 
National Nutrition Program that is de- 
signed to help win the war. Through di- 
rect instruction, the 25,000 teachers of 
home economics in the United States an- 
nually serve approximately 2,000,000 
families. Their services are extended 
also to many thousands of additional 
families through consultation service to 
other teachers in the schools and to vari- 
ous other community agencies working 
with families. 

Home economics teachers have ex- 
tended their nutrition education pro- 
grams and adjusted them to meet the 
wartime requirements by reaching all 
age groups, by working with other teach- 
ers in their schools, and by developing 
plans of action for bringing about im- 
proved practices in communities. 

These improved practices have been in 
the selection, production, conservation, 
buying, and preparation of food as a 
vital share in the nation-wide effort to 
improve the health and physical con- 
dition of our citizens. Last year each 
of 252,200 high school girls in 8,631 pub- 
lic schools completed a home project 
dealing with conservation and use of 
food in the home. This is one indication 
that food practices in homes are being 
improved. 

The wartime nutrition programs in the 
various states differ according to the 
needs of the respective states. Sum- 
maries of some activities carried on in 
Utah and Kentucky are presented in the 
hope that they might prove of interest 
and value to workers in other areas who 
are anxious to provide for maximum 
participation in the campaign for better 
nutrition. 


THe Uran Nutrition PRoGRAM 

One session of the annual Summer Con- 
ference of Home Economies Teachers was 
devoted to the subject of Nutrition and Na- 
tional Defense. The National Nutrition 
Conference was reported, followed by a dis- 
cussion on the contribution which could be 
made through the school program. A bulle- 
tin on Nutrition and National Defense pre- 
pared by the State Department of Educa- 
tion, illustrating numerous ways of attack- 
ing the problem, was used as a basis for 
further discussion. During the year the state 
supervisor and teacher trainers have been 
collecting illustrations of effective teaching 
in this field and these are being given pub- 
licity to benefit other teachers. 

Summer school offerings this year will in- 
clude refresher courses in wartime nutrition 
information, courses in nutrition for ele- 
mentary teachers and others who have had 
little training in this field, a course on food 
preparation and cookery methods to pre- 
serve food values, and a course in methods 
and materials in teaching nutrition. 

The Utah State Coordinator of Parent Ed- 
ucation, the State Department of Education, 
and two local adult leaders collaborated in 
preparing a bulletin for adult groups, called 
“Feeding the Family from Monday Through 
Sunday — The Best Brand of Patriotism.” 
This bulletin combines an approach, sugges- 
tions on good methods for adult courses, and 
an indication of subject areas. 

The following illustration shows how home- 
making high school teachers might influence 
the entire school. One such teacher prepared 
« two-page mimeographed outline for each 
teacher in the school to use in her home- 
room as a guide for several discussions on 
nutrition. This included a few quotations 
showing the present importance of nutrition, 
a brief outline of food needs, a plan for mak- 
ing and interpreting a simple survey of diets, 
and some food facts for discussion. 

A joint committee, including five repre- 
sentatives of elementary education and five 
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representatives of the Utah State Nutrition 
Program, has been formed, with the State 
Directors of Elementary and Homemaking 
Education as co-chairmen. Under the guid- 
ance of this committee, a report of a study 
of 900 school children’s diets was presented 
at the elementary supervisors section meet- 
ing at the Annual State Administrators’ Con- 
ference, and possibilities of cooperation be- 
tween homemaking and elementary educa- 
tion were discussed. 

When the study results were analyzed and 
inadequacies noted, a follow-up educational 
program was instituted. Rat-feeding ex- 
periments were carried on in a number of 
elementary schools to demonstrate that the 
tvpe of food does make a difference. Find- 
ings of the study have been used effectively 
in refresher courses and in meetings of 
elementary school supervisors and adminis- 
trators. 


Tue Kentucky Nutrition ProGRaAM 


In Kentucky, the home economics educa- 
tion program during the past year has given 
increased emphasis to extending nutrition 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH RATS SHOW CHILDREN THAT FOOD MAKES A DIFFERENCE 





information to more individuals, to increas- 
ing home production of food, and to assist- 
ing schools in providing adequate noon 
lunches. Home economics teachers have 
worked not only with their high school 
groups but also with adult and out-of-school 
youth groups, teachers of elementary groups, 
and cafeteria workers. 

Among the high school groups more sur- 
veys have been made leading to work on 
real problems; more gardens with a greater 
variety of food are being planned and start- 
ed; more projects on canning are being 
planned for the summer, and changes in buy- 
ing procedures have been brought about in 
many communities. High school pupils have 
helped in improvements in the school lunch 

The Cumberland School provides an illus- 
tration of an action program. The only 
foods sold in the building were candy bars 
and soft drinks. Although a lunch-room was 
near by, many students never left the build- 
ing at noon. When the home economics girls 
made a survey, they were shocked at the 
number of students who ordered just a 
candy bar and “pop” for lunch. Working 
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in teams with students in different home 
rooms they provided each home room with a 
poster showing daily food requirements, gave 
talks and demonstrations, and weighed and 


measured the elementary pupils. After get- 
ting the school “food conscious” the girls 


changed the candy store to a “health store” 
where fruit, milk and five-cent sandwiches 
could be purchased. Now parents come to 
the school to tell of the improvement in their 
children’s eating habits at home. 

Home economics teachers are working with 
elementary teachers by leading discussion 
groups in nutrition for them, by making nu- 
trition material available to them, by having 
high school girls work with elementary chil- 
dren on the improvement of eating habits 
and by helping to start a hot lunch program. 

How Kentucky home economics teachers 
are working with elementary teachers is il- 
lustrated in the Fayette County program 
where thirty-two teachers and principals 
were enrolled in a non-credit course of ten 
lessons in nutrition given by one of the home 
economics teachers. They studied everyday 
nutrition problems, plus suggestions for 
teaching them at various grade levels. As 
a follow-up, a nutrition committee has been 
formed in each school, consisting of the 
principal, a parent, a pupil, the cafeteria 
manager, and a consultant. 

Each of the four home economics teachers 
in the county acts as a consultant to two or 
three school committees. Some of the com- 
mittee functions are: listing the problems 
peculiar to each individual school; keeping 








up on current subject matter; promoting 
adult classes, and seeing that desirable 
changes are made in the lunch-room set-up. 
Each school nutrition committee appoints 
one representative to a county school nutri- 
tion committee which acts as a clearing house 
for ideas that are being tried out in the dif- 
ferent schools. High school home economics 
students and teachers are working with 
some of the elementary groups to help them 
understand the importance of food and to 
know the foods they need each day. 

Adult discussion groups on nutrition have 
been effective. Follow-up work includes 
visits to the homes and conferences with 
women at school to give help on individual 
problems. Increased emphasis during the 
extended employment period will be given 
to working with adults and _ out-of-school 
youth. 


In thirty-eight of the states, and in 
the District of Columbia, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico the supervisors of home 
economics education are on the State 
Nutrition Committees. This makes it 
possible for the work in schools to be 
planned to make definite contributions 
to the Wartime National Nutrition Pro- 
gram. Though schools are now making 


a definite contribution to the program, 
a still greater contribution will be made 
when more teachers in more schools work 
together to reach all age groups. 





A COMMUNITY COUNCIL PLANS A NUTRITION EDUCATION PROGRAM 
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VOCATIONAL TEACHER SHORTAGE 
and the SELECTIVE SERVICE ACT 


L. H. DENNIS 


OCATIONAL SCHOOLS of Amer- 
Vie are experiencing the most 
critical teacher shortage in their history. 
Scores of vocational agriculture depart- 
ments have closed and additional hun- 
dreds will be forced to close soon. In 
most of the industrial war production 
areas the shortage of qualified teachers 
for vocational war training classes has 
become acute. In addition, many pub- 
lic school industrial arts departments 
have closed or have turned over usable 
facilities to war training efforts. By 
September the total shortage of quali- 
fied vocational teachers may reach into 
the thousands with no _ replacements 
available in a majority of instances. 

Operation of the National Selective 
Service System and the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps, the desire of many 
teachers to enlist in the armed forces, 
or to join the ranks of producers of ma- 
terials that are so vital to winning the 
war, are among the factors that have 
influenced the drastic and disturbing 
reduction in our teaching forces. 

A cross-sectional survey of the na- 
tional situation was conducted recently 
by the American Vocational Associa- 
tion upon request for specific informa- 
tion by the Subcommittee on Education 
of the Joint Army and Navy Committee 
on Welfare and Recreation and the Sub- 
committee on Military Affairs of the 
National Committee on Education and 
Defense. Following are some of the 
more significant points revealed by this 
survey conducted three months “after 
Pearl Harbor” in twelve important agri- 
cultural and industrial states: 


Agricultural Education—Actual vacancies 


ranged from one to forty, and several states 
indicated that their shortage of agricultural 
teachers by next September would be forty 
to fifty. Each of the twelve states reported 
that there were no qualified replacement 
teachers available, and that few if any new 
agricultural college graduates would be avail- 
able because of selective service eligibility. 
Illinois reported that 64 of 75 June teacher 
graduates expected to be in the armed serv- 
ices by September, and in Kentucky 93 of 
270 teachers were then subject to call. The 
February 16 and April 27 registrations made 
many more college students and older teach- 
ers subject to call. The Army’s need for 
R.O.T.C. commissioned men also has taken 
many experienced teachers from their work. 

Industrial Education—The actual and 
contemplated loss of experienced industrial 
teachers is most serious in California, Mary- 
land, Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Texas. New York alone reported a 
shortage of 400 teachers for aviation me- 
chanics and machine shop work. Expansion 
of training activities for civil service em- 
ployees in the War Department’s Air Force, 
Signal Corps, and Ordnance Division un- 
doubtedly will add to the difficulties of ob- 
taining qualified instructors for the voca- 
tional war training program. 

Industrial Arts Education— While the 
ranks are being depleted steadily in most 
states and some report no serious loss, in 
Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania the situation has become 
acute or will be very serious by September. 
By that time Ohio anticipates a shortage of 
111 teachers, and New York expects to lose 
60 by the end of the current school year. 


Since the vocational teacher shortage 
appears to be affected most seriously by 
the operation of the Selective Service 
System, it is appropriate that we consider 
here, with little additional comment, 
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three rather important actions that have 
taken place since January 1, 1942. 


I. 


N JANUARY 1, 1942, Brigadier 

General Lewis B. Hershey, Direc- 
tor, National Headquarters, Selective 
Service System, addressed the following 
memorandum (I-327) to all State Di- 
rectors in the Selective Service System, 
effective as of that date, and entitled: 


OCCUPATIONAL DEFERMENT OF TEACHERS 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The Office of Production Management, 
through its service agency, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, has completed a study with 
regard to the possible shortages of high 
school teachers. The results of this study 
indicate that certain fields of teaching will 
experience shortages which may impair the 
effective operation of secondary schools. 

The fields in which major shortages of 
teachers are expected to exist are: 

. Vocational Education 

. Industrial Arts 

. Vocational Agriculture 

. Physical Education for men 


mwhWe 


These positions are almost entirely filled 
by men, and reserves who may serve as re- 
placements are practically non-existent. 

Lesser shortages may be expected in the 
teaching of physical science and mathemat- 
ics. Positions in these fields are filled by 
both men and women. However, existing 
shortages indicate that the reserves of women 
teachers are being rapidly depleted. 

In determining in each individual case the 
classification of teachers, it should be realized 
induction would not necessarily create vacan- 
cies as replacements may be available. How- 
ever, where qualified replacements are not 
available, an impairment of the level of edu- 
cation will result. This is more likely to be 
true in less prosperous communities where 
compensation and conditions are less attrac- 
tive. The obligation of an individual for 
training and service should be carefully 
weighed against the national interest in- 


volved in the maintenance of the level of 
secondary education. 
Sincerely yours, 
Lewis B. HersHEY 
Director 


J.C. Wright, Assistant U. 8. Commis- 
sioner for Vocational Education, on 
January 20, 1942, transmitted copies of 
General Hershey’s memorandum to all 
Executive Officers, State Boards for Vo- 
cational Education, State Supervisors 
and Head Teacher Trainers in Agricul- 
tural and Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion. An accompanying memorandum 
declared: “In the future, questions in- 
volving occupational deferment of teach- 
ers, in fields listed in the accompanying 
memorandum, should be taken up with 
the State Director of the Selective Serv- 
ice System for your state. Local boards 
are responsible for classifying men for 
selective service upon the individual 
merits of each case.” 


II. 


HE accompanying statement, pre- 

pared by a special committee of the 
American Vocational Association in con- 
ference with Francis J. Brown, Exec- 
utive Secretary of the Subcommittee on 
Education of the Joint Army and Navy 
Committee on Welfare and Recreation, 
has been transmitted with supporting 
factual data through the Committee on 
Military Affairs of the National Com- 
mittee on Education and Defense to 
National Headquarters, Selective Service 
System, and a copy to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

This statement is part of a compre- 
hensive analysis on teacher shortages 
submitted by the Committee on Military 
Affairs at the request of National Head- 
quarters, Selective Service System. At 
their discretion it may be used as a basis 
for the preparation of a Memorandum 
to State Directors and Local Selective 
Service Boards regarding occupational 
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deferment of teachers in the areas in 
which shortages exist. The statement 
follows: 


Vocational teachers of trades and indus- 
tries are serving an important and necessary 
part in the total war production effort 
through the preparation of persons for the 
production of planes, tanks, guns and other 
munitions of war. 

Teachers of vocational agriculture are per- 
forming an equally important service in 
speeding up the production of foods for the 
United Nations. Through their vocational 
farm shops they aid the farmer in repairing 
farm equipment so essential for maximum 
food production. 

Industrial arts or manual training teachers 
also serve effectively in war production by 
assisting young people in developing basic 
skills and knowledges which will function in 
Civilian Defense and in some phases of the 
armed forces. 

The acute shortage in each of these fields 
makes it imperative for local Selective Serv- 
ice Boards to give serious consideration to 
the occupational deferment of teachers in 
all levels, and of students who are in training 
or preparing for teaching in these fields. 


It is well for our A.V.A. members to 
note that the above statement in no way 
suggests that “blanket” deferments be 
provided or even considered by the Selec- 
tive Service System. It was the ex- 
pressed desire of our committee that 
each case be considered on its own merits 
if and when deferment might be re- 
quested. At this writing (April 25) no 
special directive other than the one is- 
sued on January 1, 1942 (I-327), had 
been issued by the Selective Service Sys- 
tem that would specifically cover voca- 
tional or industrial arts teachers. 


OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION 


On March 16, 1942 General Hershey 
issued an 8-page memorandum (1-405) 
to all State Directors (indicated as Local 
Board Release 115), effective immedi- 
ately and entitled OccupaTioNAL CLAS- 
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COMPETENT VOCATIONAL TEACHERS ARE VITAL TO WAR PRODUCTION 


SIFICATION (III). This memorandum 
tightens up draft deferment and gives 
detailed instructions to local boards as 
a guide to the occupational classifica- 
tion of registrants. 

This directive does not single out vo- 
cational teachers per se, any more than 
it does any other occupation or profes- 
sion. It provides general information 
and definitions that will enable the local 
boards properly to classify registrants 
so that they may determine for them- 
selves those persons engaged in civilian 
activities that support the war effort and 
are necessary to war production. 


Ill. 


N Occupational Questionnaire that 

is being sent to all Selective Serv- 

ice registrants, prepared by the Bureau 
of Employment Security, Social Security 
Board, deserves and should have the 
careful consideration of every vocational 
educator who receives it. Each and 
every one of us possesses qualifications 
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that in some way are desirable to the 
successful advancement of the war effort. 
These qualifications should be made 
known in sufficient detail in order that 
the government may be assisted in its 
task of assembling its maximum of man- 
power for success in war. 

The primary purpose of the question- 
naire is to list the occupational skills 
of all men registered under the Selective 
Service System. The survey is being 
made by the U. 8S. Employment Service 
with the cooperation of Selective Service 
Boards. The questionnaires are being 
sent by the boards to all men between 
the ages of 20 and 24 who registered on 
February 16, and to those between the 
ages of 18 and 65 who were scheduled 
to register on April 27. They are accom- 
panied by a list of 225 jobs essential to 
war production and each registrant is 
being asked to check those in which he 
has had experience or training. 

Men with skills important to war pro- 
duetion will be classified as follows: 

1. Those who are now working in war in- 
dustry and cannot be easily replaced. 





2. Those who are now working in war in- 
dustry but can be replaced within a reason- 
able time by vocational trainees or others 
not suited for military service. 

3. Those who are not using those skills in 
war industry but can be shifted to a war in- 
dustry job. 


The complete listing of the skills of 
the nation’s manpower will be of par- 
ticular advantage to employers because 
it will help industry to retain men with 
special occupational ability, as well as 
to obtain skilled men for war jobs. 

Vocational teachers can render a real 
service by giving assistance to men in 
their classes who are called upon to 
fill in these questionnaires, especially 
those enrolled in vocational war classes. 

General Hershey, in a_ nation-wide 
broadcast on April 12, predicted that the 
nation “eventually will demand” war- 
time application of compulsory man- 
power allocation, but expressed the hope 
that American democracy could meet the 
requirements of an all-out war effort 
with minimum use of compulsion. 


SHOP TEACHERS MUST BE SELECTED WITH GREAT CARE 


Many School Administrators Seek the Assistance of Advisory Committees in Interviewing Candidates for 
Teaching Positions. 





a 





How Schools May Aid Youth .. . 


. ORK EXPERIENCE” is a term 

that came into prominence when 
it was used in House Document Number 
146—an Act providing funds through the 
United States Office of Education to the 
various states for vocational defense 
training and to the National Youth Ad- 
ministration for “Work Experience and 
Training” for youth employed on NYA 
work projects. 

Thirty years ago we called “work ex- 
perience” by the simple term “a job.” 
There were millions of juvenile jobs 
then. There are millions of juvenile 
jobs now. Real jobs—not pseudo or 
‘‘made-work” jobs. 

In 1917 the Smith-Hughes Act gave 
recognition to the problem of bridging 
the gap between school and work when 
it provided aid to the states for voca- 
tional education. This Act and the sub- 
sequent measures providing for voca- 
tional education made it mandatory that 
such training be maintained on “a prac- 
tical and productive basis.” Thus we 
have had a different name for Work Ex- 
perience: “Training on a practical and 
productive basis.”” The Act further pro- 
vided that one-third of the fund, if ex- 
pended at all, must be expended for the 
part-time education of employed youth. 

The vocational schools of this country 
that followed the prescription outlined 
in the national vocational education 
legislation are today successful and in- 
ternationally famous. The school dis- 
tricts which had a so-called “better 





* An address delivered at the General Ses- 
sion, annual convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, San Fran- 
cisco, California, Thursday afternoon, February 


(jee 26, 1942, when the session theme »was “Youth 


Programs for a Free People.” 


~~ Through WORK EXPERIENCE 


H. A. TIEMANN 


way'—that resorted to academic shop 
exercises, or reduced the time require- 
ment below the minimum, or made other 
modifications in the fundamental con- 
cept of “work on a practical and produc- 
tive basis”—not only have failed to pro- 
vide vocational training to the youth 
they serve but they have brought about 
a situation that provided a basis of fact 
on which to build a work experience pro- 
gram for youth. Thus we had created 
in this country the CCC and the NYA. 

Someone has said that “Responsibility 
flows to those who will accept it.” That 
is precisely what happened and what is 
happening in the present situation. We 
are faced, therefore, with an issue as im- 
portant as any issue that has ever con- 
fronted the education policy of this 
country. 

Shall we have a dual system of educa- 
tion with the public schools carrying the 
academic training load and the Federal 
Government operating a “Work Ex- 
perience and Training” system of voca- 
tional schools? Or shall we have one 
public school system that meets all the 
needs of all the people? 

I favor the latter plan and so do you 
if you believe in democracy in educa- 
tion. No nation has conceived a better 
plan. “One public school system oper- 
ating under the direction and control of 
the local board of education with state 
and federal aid in the form of money 
and policy-making service” is the Amer- 
ican plan. Federal money is necessary 
to equalize the cost of education and 
policy-making or educational engineer- 
ing service and to help the education 
system to meet national and state as 
well as local needs. 
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Local school board direction and con- 
trol are necessary if education is to meet 
the “grass root” needs of our people. 
Education should spring out of our liv- 
ing problems. We all live in some place 
and we must be served where we live. 
Any other scheme will be too costly, too 
inefficient and too subservient to the 
whims or phobias of some directing 
agency. It is the function of the public 
schools as now organized and as they 
may be supplemented by better facilities 
to provide “work experience” for all 
youth. 


BRIDGING THE GAP 


Experience over a period of twenty- 
five years has given us many methods 
and devices that serve to bridge the gap 
between school and employment. In 
fact I know of no device used by our 
work-relief agencies for youth that has 
not been successfully employed by voca- 
tional education except the element of 
pay for work performed. Even in this 
field some schools have developed pay 
systems for productive work carried on 
in school shops. 


1. One of the many schemes employed for 
city youth is that program known as the 
Diversified Occupations Plan. Under this 
program out-of-school youth are given half- 
time employment in private plants, offices, 
stores, and in public and private service oc- 
cupations for which they receive a minimum 
wage. The remaining half-day is spent in 
the part-time school in studies or directed 
activities related to their employment. 

2. Many youth are employed in appren- 
ticeable occupations in the skilled trades and 
are guided through their apprenticeship by 
the part-time school. 

3. The unit trade or day trade classes 
offering practical and productive work had 
little difficulty even during the depths of 
the depression in placing those trained. This 
plan functions for the in-school group. 

4, But what about the so-called unemploy- 
ables? Can we devise a system of training 
and placement of those who cannot do skilled 
or even semi-skilled work? Of course we 


ean! Certainly if training can be given for 
the highly skilled occupations it can be 
offered for the lower skills—for such occupa- 
tions as car washers, grease rack workers, 
gardeners, custodial workers, window wash- 
ers, street cleaners, or bus boys. Even shut- 
ins—wheelchair cases—are trained for gain- 
ful employment through our vocational re- 
habilitation services throughout this nation 
at glove making, knitting, embroidering, fly- 
tying, custom jewelry manufacturing, instru- 
ment repairing, shoe repairing, and for sim- 
ilar occupations. 

Are there not many school jobs in which 
these people can be given work experience 
in preparation for similar jobs in private 
employment? Custodial work in school 
buildings, yard work on school grounds, mes- 
senger service around the school plant, and 
maintenance of school equipment are types 
of work that could be provided with little 
effort on the part of the school officials. 

5. Farm projects so successfully main- 
tained in all vocational agriculture schools 
can be expanded to meet the needs of farm 
youth. For those who cannot afford to pur- 
chase stock for an animal husbandry project, 
or rent acreage for a field crop and buy 
livestock or seed, we have the possibility of 
farm loans made by the Federal Govern- 
ment, business and farm organizations, banks 
and interested individuals. No farm boy 
need be deprived of an opportunity to gain 
farm experience and the opportunity to enter 
upon a farm enterprise if he chooses to do so. 

6. Other opportunities for seasonal work 
are afforded by agricultural industries such 
as sugar factories, packing industries, can- 
ning plants, stockyards and on farms, 
ranches, and plantations during the plant- 
ing, growing, and harvesting seasons. A sur- 
vey of work opportunities for youth in any 
school district will reveal more juvenile jobs 
in regular employment fields than we have 
youths to fill them. 

7. Suppose work jobs cannot be found? 
Can we find projects to give employment to 
youth? We are doing this now. We are 
sponsoring many of the work projects for 
NYA youth. We could find more jobs for 
youth such as co-op gardening projects, 
landscape work on school grounds, custodial 
work in school buildings, traffic patrol work, 
school building projects, playground equip- 
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ment manufacturing projects, school ground 
maintenance, school equipment maintenance, 
school bus repair and maintenance work, 
building school drives and sidewalks, charity 
sewing, school cafeteria work, receptionists 
in school offices, home nursing, clerical assis- 
tance in school offices, domestic service, mes- 
senger service, child care service, bookroom 
work, library assistants, and others. Each 
school plant, each public building is a com- 
munity in itself and in each such plant there 
are jobs enough to provide work for needy 
youth. With government or state aid each 
needy youth could be cared for in his own 
community and by his own school system. 
We have always had the jobs for youth but 
we have not had funds to pay for their 
services. 


Better THAN “WorK RELIEF” 


Would not such a plan be better than 
the European Work Camp plan of pro- 
viding jobs for youth such as our youth 
agencies are now using? 

I know a man who decided to provide 
work for a limited number of unem- 
ployed youth during the depths of the 
depression. He was in the advertising 
business. He conceived the idea that 
handbills advertising the products of the 
neighborhood stores could be delivered 
by boys who would work from three to 
four hours daily. He assembled a small 
group of boys for the experiment; taught 
them something about the thoroughness 
with which the work must be done; de- 
manded of them regular work hours; 
gave them instruction in courtesy, in 
customer relations, in cleanliness about 
their work—to place the handbill on the 
doorknob with a rubber band or in the 
mailbox and not to scatter them on the 
lawns and verandas of the homes vis- 
ited; and many other things that every 
young man needs to know if he expects 
to get a job and hold his job. 

Today that little experiment has 
grown into a big business—city-wide in 
scope and giving part-time employment 
to more than one thousand young men. 
This man did not believe that the fron- 


tier was gone, as so many of us believed. 
He found a new American frontier and 
developed it into a profitable business. 

I know a community of 1,200 people 
where the superintendent of schools, in 
cooperation with the business men of 
his community, developed a plan for 
half-time employment for thirty-two 
out-of-school and unemployed boys and 
girls of the community. The dime store, 
the general store, the service station, the 
oil refinery, dental and doctor’s offices, 
the insurance office, the bank, several 
garages, the railroad office and yard, the 
county court house, the county highway 
shops and other establishments yielded 
more than enough jobs to go around. All 
were employed at a minimum of four 
hours daily and at a wage of thirty cents 
per hour. All attended the part-time 
school three hours daily for instruction 
in customer relations, employer-em- 
ployee relations, job analysis, commod- 
ity studies, English, business arithmetic, 
shop practices, and similar subjects. 
What did it cost? The salary of a full- 
time coordinator, half of which was re- 
imbursed by the State Board for Voca- 
tional Education, and a small travel 
allowance to permit the coordinator to 
visit each student and employer at the 
place of employment. 

The coordinator devotes half-time to 
teaching his group and half-time to vis- 
itation at employment stations. He 
finds by his visitation that some student 
has been placed in the wrong occupa- 
tion. Mary doesn’t like her job in the 
county hospital— doesn’t like to be 
around sick people. She finds it de- 
pressing. Elizabeth doesn’t like the 
dime store. The coordinator arranges 
for them to trade jobs and both are 
happy. An employer reports that John 
will never make a salesman. The co- 
ordinator arranges for him to go to work 
in a garage because John likes to work 
on cars. And so this job adjustment 
and training and supervised work ex- 
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perience goes on until each youth finds 
his place. Most of them remain with the 
original employer and many are given 
permanent employment by their original 
employers. 

What do the employers say about the 
plan? They say, “If this is vocational 
education let’s have more of it,” and 
“We have the finest educational system 
in the country.” 

Is this good public relations work? 
Have these employers been made con- 
scious of their responsibility for helping 
youth get a start in life? Is the Board 
of Education proud of its achievement? 
The answer is obvious. Education has 
been made a community affair in this 
town and it cannot fail to meet com- 
munity needs. Too many people are in- 
terested in it. They will not let it fail 
in its service to the people. 

Are these made-work jobs? No, they 
are real jobs. They are discovered jobs 
that the community did not know ex- 
isted in those dark days of depression. 
Now that more jobs are available any 
community should be able to give em- 
ployment to all available youths. 


Some TENETs oF FairH 


It is now time for school administra- 
tors to adopt and adhere to certain ax- 
ioms or tenets of faith. They should 
include: 


1. The European work camp idea is not 
the solution to the American youth 
problem. 

. Juvenile jobs must be catalogued anid 
reserved for youth. 


to 


ww) 


. Job training must go hand in hand 
with juvenile work experience. 

4. All the people of all communities must * 
recognize that they have the respon- 
sibility to help youth to get work ex- 
perience on real—not pseudo or re- 
lief—jobs. 

5. Every young man and young woman 
must be guaranteed the right to work 
and no youth may be deprived of 
that right. 

6. Education must not be limited to those 
who remain in the full-time school and 
to those who can afford it. 

. Supervised work experience ranks with 
the best of educational procedures. It 
is education in its best form. 

8. There can be no substitute for work. 

All men must work to live. 

9. Work—all work—is honorable, there- 
fore youth must be taught to work. 

10. The strength of our way of life de- 

pends on the strength of the individual 

citizen and the strength of our citizens 
gives endurance and permanency to 
our democracy. 


Existing legislation authorizes the 
public schools to do the job. supple. 
mental legislation may be necessary to 
provide increased appropriations to meet 
the increase in demand and to clarify 
national needs and the functions and 
powers of school boards. 

There are thousands of school districts 
in this country that have accepted their 
full responsibility for vocational train- 
ing. ALL must do so if vocational edu- 
cation is to remain as one of the func- 
tions of the public school system as it is 
now organized. If they do not, the re- 
sponsibility will flow to some agency 
that will accept it. 


os 








SUCCESS in war depends upon men, not money. 


—Dovcias MacArtTuur 
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To Save TIRES, GAS, CARS—Consider .. . 


SUPERVISION WITH LESS VISITATION 


MONG other difficulties faced by 
A the vocational agriculture teacher 
in the present wartime situation, one of 
the most serious is the unfortunate ne- 
cessity for reducing his visitation to the 
supervised farm practice of his students. 

Reduction of visitation is serious be- 
cause it has always been our firm belief 
that by means of visitation we could 
bring about in a very effective manner 
« marked increase in learning by our 
students. This we felt to be true be- 
‘ause the environment for learning was 
usually ideal, the psychology of the situ- 
ation was right, and the teaching facili- 
ties were at hand. In short, we had the 
“Mark Hopkins situation” in fact. 

Because of the tire situation now, and 
with the probability of gas rationing, 
and the certainty of car and motor de- 
terioration, we are face-to-face with the 
likelihood that supervised practice visi- 
tation must, or at least will, be very 
much decreased. It need not follow, 
however, that because of diminished vis- 
itation, the quality of our farm practice 
work will be lowered. It is true that 
proper visitation is a large factor in 
project success, both educational and 
economic, and that lessened visitation 
with all other factors unmodified would 
be likely to result in decreased effective- 
ness in supervised practice. 

Other factors in supervised practice 
success, however, may and should be 
modified, and it is the purpose of this 
article to offer a few suggestic:.s along 
this line. At this writing it is too late 
in the season to follow some of the pro- 
cedures proposed. For this rea on they 
will be described in a somewhat chrono- 
logical order beginning in the fall when 


the schools open. It may be several 
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If You MUST Have Tires... 


e@ Teachers and supervisors in any division 
of federally-aided vocational education 
obtain “Class B” rating on applica- 
tions for tires for privately-owned automo- 
biles, provided they can prove to the satis- 
faction of the local Tire Rationing Board 
that the car is used principally for business, 
that there is no other means of transporta- 
tion available for the performance of their 
routine duties, and that their work is vital 
to public health, safety, or the war effort. 

“Class B” rating provides for retread- 
ing and recapping of tires. In the final 
analysis such classification depends upon 
action of the local Tire Rationing Board. 
Application forms may be obtained from the 
local boards. 


may 


A memorandum summariz- 
ing the regulations set up by the Office of 
Price Administration was issued recently to 
state directors and supervisors by the Voca- 
tional Division, U. S. Office of Education, 
Circular Letter No. 2353. 

The travel-saving ideas offered vocational 
agriculture teachers by Dr. Dickinson in 
the accompanying article might well be 
applied by supervisors and some teachers 
in other vocational fields, especially home 


-The Editors. 


economics. 





years before tires again are freely avail- 
able and visitation made possible as 
often as it seems desirable. 

Thinking of supervision of farm prac- 
tice in the broad sense, visitation is only 
one phase of teacher responsibility. If 
this one phase must be reduced in effect- 
iveness, it would seem logical that other 
means of supervision should receive 
ereater attention and be carried out with 
greater care. Therefore, the basic phi- 
losophy of this article is simple enough— 
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that increased emphasis be given to other 
supervisory activities in order that there 
shall be compensation for the limitation 
placed upon the visitation activity. It 
is recognized, of course, that the activi- 
ties discussed are normally desirable— 
the point is—greater emphasis. 


TEN SUGGESTIONS OFFERED 


1. More carefully supervised farm practice 
program building is a logical starting point 
for emphasis when decreased visitation is 
to be anticipated. The boy, the teacher, and 
the parents must give more thought to the 
formulation of a program that will give the 
boy the best possible education through prac- 
tice for the type of farming in which he pro- 
poses to engage. It is far too common to 
find a program just growing “like Topsy” 
and with far less satisfactory results. Such 
thoughtless planning, without adequate vis- 
itation to check or revise it, is likely to fall 
far short of satisfactory effectiveness. 

2. A more complete knowledge of boys’ 
farm and home conditions is essential if the 
teacher is to supervise largely “in absentia.” 
This implies that when a visitation can be 
made, the teacher must be highly proficient 
in his observation of the situation. He should 
certainly record such observations in writ- 
ing, for few men can carry enough details in 
mind alone. Formal surveys have always 
been emphasized as desirable; they now be- 
come a practical necessity. 

3. A much greater effort should be made 
to secure the interest, cooperation, and sup- 
port of the parents. With or without ade- 
quate visitation, the parents play a most im- 
portant role in project success, both educa- 
tional and financial. If their interest is ob- 
tained and they are given a proper under- 
standing of the purpose of the project ac- 
tivity, either mother or father or both will 
function as a highly satisfactory local su- 
pervisor. They will stimulate, encourage, 
advise, guide, and check, and the relative in- 
frequency of visits by the teacher will have 
a less serious effect than otherwise. 

4, More intelligent project selection enters 
the picture as a corollary of program build- 
ing. Projects are chosen (or are they?) pri- 
marily for the purpose of increasing the 
ability of the student in a particular enter- 


prise. Selection on the basis of definite 
needs, interests, and capacities of the boys 
becomes much more imporant when selec- 
tion mistakes may not be remedied by the 
visitation of the teacher. Student success 
financially is at least a desirable outcome in 
project work and selection has a significant 
influence thereon. 

5. Supervised practice planning may be 
the activity where increased emphasis will 
be of greatest value in making up the loss 
arising from less visitation. It stands to 
reason that the more completely and ac- 
curately the plans have been formulated for 
the conduct of an enterprise, the less would 
be the effect of below-normal visitation. To 
the extent that problems are anticipated and 
solutions developed, less help will be needed 
as the project unfolds in actuality. Much 
of our current project “planning” is un- 
worthy of the name; it is now our duty to 
remedy this situation. Even with ample 
visitation, intelligent planning is a basic 
factor to success and its development as a 
habit is highly desirable. 

6. Closely related to planning is that ac- 
tivity sometimes referred to as project study. 
Each student will have problems of manage- 
ment peculiar to his own situation and should 
be held strictly accountable for their study. 
With ample visitation, such study is not so 
essential, for the teacher is always available 
for consultation. These difficulties should 
now be more carefully anticipated than ever 
before and the solutions incorporated into 
the students’ working plans. 

7. More group and individual conferences 
on supervised practice should be provided 
during the period that school is in session. 
Always valuable, an increase in the time de- 
voted to this activity is now especially es- 
sential. Groups of boys engaged in the same 
project enterprises should be brought to- 
gether for special conferences, giving them 
an opportunity to work cooperatively in the 
formulation of definite working plans. The 
teacher should also budget much more time 
than usual for individual conferences before 
school closes in order to make up for the lack 
of visitation during the summer. 

8. Definite and frequent reports from stu- 
dents regarding the status of their supervised 
practice is a device which has been too 
little used in normal times. Now, however, 
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its value should be unquestioned. During 
the eight or nine months school is in session, 
such reports could be made orally. A definite 
system should be followed, however, and the 
reports made at intervals of two or four 
weeks. Even while students are in school, 
and certainly during vacation, it would seem 
much more satisfactory to require written re- 
ports regarding the major projects at least. 
Such reports need not be complicated nor 
extensive, but should include such items as 
will help the teacher to have a good idea of 
the situation as it concerns the boy’s project. 
A space for parental comment should be pro- 
vided. Report blanks could be formulated 
and printed and each student supplied with 
the number needed. Some states have adopt- 
ed the plan of making out the reports in 
duplicate, one for the teacher and the other 
to be retained by the boy. 

9. The use of the typewriter as a partial 
substitute for tires is clearly indicated. Many 
good teachers have usually followed the prac- 
tice of sending circular letters to students 
during the summer and this practice should 
now be adopted universally. Such letters 
can stimulate, encourage, and “prod” almost 
as well as a personal visitation. Personal 
letters are indicated also, both in response to 
student project reports, and as a means of 
meeting individual differences. Thought- 
fully formulated letters sent at frequent in- 
tervals can be most effective as a supervisory 
device. 

10. Group meetings of the V.A. boys held 
several times during the summer will prove 
economically effective as a supervisory de- 


vice. Such meetings will serve not only for 
the discussion of supervised practice, but 
also as summer FFA gatherings for the 
transaction of business and for recreational 
and social activities. The place of meeting 
may be either the school or some other sat- 
isfactory and centrally located place. The 
school bus may be used for transportation, 
or the boys may be gathered together in such 
a way that minimum mileage will be entailed. 
The teacher thus would be able to give need- 
ed instruction and encouragement to a “sum- 
mer class” and reduce the supervisory travel. 


These suggestions are offered with the 
idea that the travel of vocational agri- 
culture teachers must of necessity be re- 
duced. It would be very unfortunate, 
however, if such visitation had to be 
eliminated entirely. There is no satis- 
factory or complete substitute for the 
teaching situation which presents the 
boy, the project, and the instructor on 
the same ground. It should, of course, 
be recognized that such visitations as can 
be made, must be carried out in the most 
effective manner possible. The teacher 
must carefully plan for each visit, study 
the records on each case, figure out the 
best procedure, and give each boy the 
greatest amount of service that is pos- 
sible under the circumstances. In this 
way alone the teacher can go far in se- 
curing just as satisfactory outcomes as 
when travel was normal. 





| of the public school defense training 
program since July 1, 1940 are evidences that the school system is highly 
adaptable and capable of responding promptly to a national need. The only 
valid reason for the permanent establishment of federal educational agencies 
would be that the schools have been given a fair opportunity to do the job 
of educating out-of-school, unemployed youth, and have failed. That, we 
submit, is not the case. . . . The Educational Policies Commission is... 
moving at once to enlist the cooperation of educators throughout the nation 
in preparing plans for a permanent postwar program .. . directed especially 
to the problems faced in the 11th to 14th years of schooling—Grorcg D. 
Srrayer, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
before the Educational Policies Commission, San Francisco, February 21, 1942. 








Vocational War Training Program Turns . . . 


From DEFENSE to OFFENSE" 


RIGINALLY my topic was “Voca- 

tional Education and Defense,” 
which probably was chosen before De- 
cember 7. We should substitute the 
word OFFENSE for the word defense. 
Therefore this discussion concerns Voca- 
tional Education and the Offense Pro- 
gram for war production. 


In the past we have not faced reality. 
We have considered ourselves unconquer- 
able. Gradually we are commencing to 
realize that this is no child’s play in 
which we are engaged. We and our 
allies have experienced in the weeks 
since Pearl Harbor reverses greater than 
any ever suffered in all our history as a 
Nation. Last night our mainland was 
fired upon by an enemy for the first time 
since the War of 1812, and only poor 
marksmanship prevented serious dam- 
age. Every day and every assault only 
hastens the day when we shall take the 
offensive. 

The present demands of war offense 
industries are great, but they will soon 
be multiplied tremendously. Planes, 
tanks, ships, guns, ammunition must be 
supplied to the armed forees. Gasoline, 
rubber, electricity, telephones are essen- 
tial to the dynamics of any offensive. 

We must clothe, and feed, and house 
our soldiers and workers, and what the 
armed forces must have civilians cannot 
have in abundance, if at all. All these 

* Abstract of address delivered before the 
General Session conducted as a joint meeting 
with the Wartime Commission of the U. 8 
Office of Education and the National Commit- 
tee on Education and Defense, at the annual 
convention of the American Association of 


School Administrators, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, Tuesday evening, February 24, 1942. 


EDWIN A. LEE 


commodities, war and civilian alike, 
must be manufactured, and by skilled 
workers. 

Only to the extent that we train these 
workers can our offensive against the 
enemy be realized. 

There is a second type of wartime 
need which is equally as important as 
the first—the demand of the basic indus- 
tries which support the factories con- 
tributing to our wartime needs. 

An ever-increasing flow of raw mate- 
rials must be maintained: iron for steel; 
wool and cotton for uniforms; leather 
and rubber for equipment. 

Food and clothing and shelter must 
be supplied to the workers in these fac- 
tories, and to the workers of our allied 
nations. All of these commodities, war 
and civilian alike, must be made by 
workers trained to produce quickly and 
efficiently whatever is needed. 

There are occupations whose products 
are non-material which are essential to 
the successful prosecution of this offense. 

We must have an ample supply of 
nurses, physicians, dentists to care for 
soldiers, and workers, and civilians at 


home. We must have leaders to care 
for the recreational needs of armed 


forces and civilian workers lest we go 
mad with the emotional stress and strain 
of the conflict. We must have spiritual 
leaders to keep our ideals high and un- 
tarnished by the brutality of killing and 
destruction. We must have teachers to 
train the workers in all realms implied 
in what has just been said, 

At the heart of this all-out offensive 
is a nation of men and women who are 
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trained to work efficiently at the tasks 
and jobs which need to be done. 

How well are we meeting this tremen- 
dous demand? 

The story of the response of the 
American schools to the crisis—first of 
national defense and now of offense— 
constitutes one of the glorious chapters 
in the history of American education. 
For two decades there had been develop- 
ing in the public schools a program of 
vocational education which was truly 
nation-wide in scope. Invested in plants 
and equipment were over a billion dol- 
lars worth of buildings, tools and ma- 
chines. 

Trained in the techniques and skills of 
teaching were 22,000 men and women 
who had been chosen for the job of vo- 
cational teaching on the basis of their 
knowledge and proficiency in the trades 
they represented. Farmers, mechanics, 
draftsmen, stenographers, homemakers 
all came into the teaching profession as 
mature, skilled representatives of the 
trades they were to teach. 


Twenty years of experience had shown 
us our mistakes and emphasized our 
strengths. The schools were ready when 
the nation called. What happened? 

Vocational schools everywhere, almost 
overnight shifted into a defense training 
program. Hundreds of trade schools 
went on a 24-hour basis, adopting as 
their motto “we will not close until the 
war is won.” 

In the first six weeks of the program, 
July 1, 1940 to August 15, 1940, 100,000 
workers were trained for immediate en- 
trance into defense industries. By July 
1, 1941 the number of men and women 
trained for wartime industries in the 
public schools approximated a million 
and a quarter, and by the time next July 
rolls around we shall have trained over 
two and one-half million such workers. 


This has been done in addition to 
carrying on the regular school program 
in all communities. 


I submit that this is an accomplish- 
ment without parallel in the history of 
our American education. The capacity 
of the American school system to re- 
spond and adjust to unusual and critical 
conditions has been amply proven to any 


who will take the trouble to investigate 
the facts. 


For the future a few guesses may be 
hazarded: 


1. Never again will American schoolmen 
be superficially critical of vocational educa- 
tion. 

2. The full school year will be used for 
education, with vocational education assum- 
ing a large share of the time now devoted 
to vacations for some, work for others, but 
mainly to wasted time for the vast majority. 

3. Adult vocational education will increase 
in scope and effectiveness, particularly in the 
post-war period when there will be such vast 
problems of vocational readjustment. 

4. Work-experience, which has always 
been a part of any good vocational program, 
will in all probability become a part of the 
experience of all youth during their school 
years. 

5. Communities will have a greater share 
in such activities as the CCC and the NYA, 
which will largely disappear as we now know 
them, their legitimate educational activities 
being taken over by the public schools 
where they always should have been. 

6. Communities will cooperate in the es- 
tablishment of regional vocational schools, 
some county-wide and some state-wide in 
nature. 


7. For a long time to come after the war 
public works will probably absorb the skill 
and attention of large numbers of our young 
workers. 


8. Similarly for a long time, probably from 
now on, the Army and Navy and air forces 
will attract young men into lifetime careers 
in those arms of government service. 














== EDITORIALS 








Vocational Education at the Crossroads 


UR title above may be interpreted 
in two ways, and both will be cor- 
rect. It may mean that the recent ex- 
pansion has placed vocational education 
at many cross- 
road communi- 
ties and hamlets 
throughout the 
country, where 
it has never 
been before. 
That  interpre- 
tation is true. 
Or it may mean 
that vocational 
education has 
reached a_pe- 
riod in its devel- 
opment where 
those interested 
must make a choice of emphasis at the 
crossroads. Shall the program continue 
along the same road as in the past? Or 
shall it take another direction, a road 
probably not as smooth, but leading us 
to serve out-of-school youth and adults, 
as well as in-school youth? It may mean 
many changes in administrative pro- 
cedure: larger administrative units in 
some places; expansion of part-time em- 
ployment in occupations at all levels; 
community productive work for public 
agencies; guarding against competition 
with adult labor; yes, even regional 
boarding vocational schools in many 
places throughout the nation. 

At present, those interested in voca- 
tional education can look back to an up- 
hill road. The first section, rather nar- 
row, serving only limited areas in a few 
states, represents the period up to the 
enactment of the Smith-Hughes Law 
(1917). The second section, from World 





JOHN J. SEIDEL 


War I to World War II, represents the 
period when federal aid through the 
Smith-Hughes Act equalized vocational 
education opportunities for the farm, 
the home, and the factory. Vocational 
education now has come into its own. 
Many have labored a long time for the 
recognition and confidence which is being 
accorded the program. 

During the period from World War I 
to World War II, state after state or- 
ganized a program of vocational educa- 
tion through the state and/or local 
school systems. Additional federal funds 
were made available by the George-Reed 
Act of 1929, which was superseded by 
the George-Ellzey Act of 1934, which, 
in turn, was superseded by the George- 
Deen Act in 1936. During the last 
decade of this period, state and local ap- 
propriations for vocational education 
were increased until they many times 
exceeded the available federal funds. 
This is convincing evidence that the 
public has accepted this type of educa- 
tional service. 

Paralleling this rapid expansion in the 
program, social legislation, employment 
regulations, and public attitudes were 
encouraging all of the children of all 
the people to expect some type of edu- 
cation until they were eighteen years of 
age. The traditional high school, pri- 
marily designed to prepare youth for 
continuing his education, began to feel 
the effects of these changes. Many edu- 
cators found that a vast majority of 
this ever-increasing school population 
would profit most by participating in a 
type of program which would emphasize 
education for work rather than a pro- 
gram of education for more education. 

(Concluded on page 128) 
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No Ulterior Motives 


HE American Vocational Associa- 
tion has consistently endeavored 
to lend its influence in a constructive 
and energetic way to efforts and pro- 
grams designed 
to assist youth 
and adults in 
making occupa- 
tional adjust- 
ments and read- 
justments. As 
our war effort has 
gotten under way 
thousands of our 
youth and many 
more thousands 
of our older men 
have turned in 
increasing num- 
bers to our pub- 
lic schools for vocational training as a 
preparation for or increased efficiency in 
service in war production industries. 
There are no ulterior motives involved 
in the efforts of vocational education 
leaders. There is no desire to build up 
and perpetuate any staff or organization. 
The vocational schools are operating 
war production training programs, many 
on a 24-hour per day 7-day week basis, 
in an effort to be of service in a united 
program in an hour of national need. 
This program of vocational training for 
war production industries is operated on 
the basis that when the war need has 
been met this vocational training pro- 
gram will be promptly readjusted to 
peacetime needs. 

It is hardly in the realm of patriotism 
for any organization or branch of public 
service or of the Federal Government, 
to attempt to capitalize on the war situ- 
ation to bolster and build up staffs and 
organizations and to lay plans for the 
perpetuation of such staffs and organ- 
izations. If official payrolls are used to 
bring political pressure on Congress for 





L. H. DENNIS 


such a purpose it is hardly conducive to 
national unity. 

Every group of workers, as well as 
all branches of our state and national 
governments, should work together with 
every other agency, public and private, 
with the one thought in mind of speed- 
ing up our war production in order that 
we may be quickly and thoroughly pre- 
pared for the tremendous task which we 
face. The quicker that we can get pre- 
pared as a nation the shorter will be 
the World War and fewer will be the 
sacrifices. We cannot afford to allow 
any petty jealousies of leadership or 
jurisdictional disputes between govern- 
mental agencies or groups to interfere 
for one moment with an all-out war pro- 
duction effort. 

It should be borne in mind that any 
effort to misuse or misdirect wartime 
authorities and funds, or to capitalize on 
the war situation for ulterior purposes, 
will in the end act as a boomerang and 
seriously damage or destroy any leader- 
ship or group that engages in such a 
practice. Governmental appropriations 
were never intended by the public to be 
used for building political machines. 
Sometimes this is tolerated for a while 
in peacetime, but in the end it results in 
turning the public against the group that 
uses appropriations for such a purpose. 
There always comes a day of reckoning 
when pent-up indignation lets loose and 
the group that has thus misused public 
appropriations is seriously damaged and 
the leadership of the group is repudiated. 

There seems to be a growing desire 
everywhere for complete, intense, co- 
operative efforts in the great job with 
which we are all now concerned. The 
vocational education leadership of this 
country is striving individually and col- 
lectively to promote this unified coopera- 
tive spirit—L. H. D. 








Labor, Industry, and Vocational Education . . . 


COOPERATE FOR VICTORY 
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TRADE ADVISORY COMMITTEE INSPECTS TURRET LATHE CLASS 


HERE was a day when the public 

schools were isolated from the pub- 
lic. The school was a law unto itself. 
The public, because “it did not under- 
stand education,” was kept without the 
walls. That condition still exists in cer- 
tain communities and in certain fields of 
education. Fortunately, such situations 
are becoming more rare and there now 
exists an almost general feeling that 
President Hutchins was wrong when he 
referred to “the wholly undemocratic 
notion that citizens may tell educators 
how to conduct education.” 

Vocational education early recognized 
that an adequate program of adjusting 
youth to the occupational life of the 
community involved the need for con- 
stantly revealing to school authorities 
the interests, needs, and opportunities 
of the community. Vocational educa- 
tion has taken a definite lead in provid- 


ing the machinery for discovering edu- 
cational requirements of the various oc- 
cupations which make up the program, 
and securing the interest, understanding 
support, and participation of both em- 
ployer and employee. The advisory 
committee in the past twenty-five years 
has come to be an accepted part of the 
planning and operation of every effective 
vocational education enterprise. 

In the past two years vocational edu- 
cation has presented a great problem of 
integration of the training program with 
the labor supply for a rapidly expanding 
war industry. 

“The extent to which the existence of 
functioning advisory committees is re- 
garded as an indispensable condition of 
a sound training program cannot be 
overemphasized. The advisory commit- 


tees involve reciprocal responsibilities. 
The training authorities on the one hand 
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are responsible for encouraging the par- 
ticipation of representative persons from 
labor and management. Similarly, labor 
and management have the responsibilty 
of participating actively and _ intelli- 
gently in the advisory committees, a 
principle of whieh employers and labor 
groups are fully aware. It is only when 
these responsibilities actually become 
the working basis of war training that 
vocational education can make its maxi- 
mum contribution to national defense.” * 

The advisory committee is a device to 
secure the cooperation of labor and em- 
ployers in the development of an edu- 
ational program which will meet the 
needs of the industry. The committee 
must be balanced with equal representa- 
tion from employers and labor. The 
committee is just what its name im- 


*T.. S. Hawkins, Director, Vocational Train- 
ing for Defense Workers. United States Office 
of Education, Misc. 2844, VE-ND, September 
1941. 
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plies—an “advisory” body. No diminu- 
tion in the powers or responsibility o1 
the educational officials is implied in 
the existence of an advisory committee. 
Advice may be rendered with no im- 
pairment of the status of regularly con- 
stituted authorities; the force of such a 
committee springs from the wisdom and 
workability of its recommendations. 
Consultants from other agencies 
closely related to the vocational pro- 
gram should be invited to meet with 
the advisory committee and should in 
practice become a part of the committee 
in all deliberations. The United States 
Employment Service should play a large 
part in formulating committee recom- 
mendations as their officers are in a 
position to know the needs of industry 
and the availability of trainees. The 


Labor Supply Committee of the state or 
region can also furnish valuable infor- 
mation on the total problem of labor 
of the 


needs. In the earlier months 






ADVISORY COMMITTEE GIVES STAMP OF APPROVAL TO DRAFTING INSTRUCTION 
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defense training program many trainees 
were drawn from the rolls of the Works 
Progress Administration. Where this 
and similar agencies such as NYA and 
CCC are still concerned with the train- 
ing program they should be represented 
at meetings of the advisory committee. 
The vocational education representatives 
should furnish the leadership. 


Apvisory COMMITTEE FUNCTIONS 


An effective advisory committee will 
furnish reliable recommendations on a 
variety of subjects including each of the 
following: 


1. The Need for New Courses. Represen- 
tatives of the Employment Service will pre- 
sent inventories of available workers, avail- 
able trainees, estimates of labor needs, and 
summaries of labor market reports; upon 
this evidence the committee can formulate 
its recommendations for a vocational pro- 
gram. 

2. Location of Classes. Recommenda- 
tions may be made in terms of suitable facili- 
ties, residence of potential trainees, trans- 
portation, and the location of plants that 
eventually will employ the trainees. 

3. Selection of Teachers. Educational 
authorities cannot delegate or surrender the 
responsibility of employing teachers, but a 
properly selected advisory committee can 
aid in determining the nature and value of 
trade experience of teacher applicants. 

4. Organization of Course Content. The 
determination of what skills are needed and 
what should be taught is a job that requires 
the advice of persons closely and actively 
connected with the industry. 

5. Selection of Equipment. A vocational 
training program should have the best avail- 
able judgment in selecting, purchasing, in- 
stalling, and maintaining equipment. Train- 
ees assigned to unsuitable machines are only 
half trained and may be worthless to the 
industry. 

6. Evaluation of a Going Program. -Too 
often advisory committees have done nothing 
but sit around a table and talk. We are 
missing a good bit when we fail to invite 
them to inspect the training program to 
evaluate its progress. 


7. Recruiting Trainees. Standards for 
selection of trainees, conditions of induction 
to training, recruiting new training prospects, 
publicity, and community relations, may all 
constitute part of the work of an advisory 
committee. 

8. Instructional Projects. Representatives 
of industry can assist in obtaining real jobs 
to serve as instructional projects. In times 
of priorities and material shortages, this is 
an important type of cooperation and may 
eliminate the need for using exercises and 
pseudo jobs. 

9. Placement of Trainees. In the present 
labor market this is not a serious problem. 
The Employment Service is charged with the 
placement of trainees. There are, however, 
many problems to the solution of which the 
committee may contribute valuable sugges- 
tions. Typical questions include: When is 
a trainee ready for placement? What rec- 
ords of his training should be provided for 
the employer? What follow-up should be 
made? How should trainees be referred or 
allocated to various employers seeking their 
service? 

ADVANTAGES OUTWEIGH DISADVANTAGES 


Representative advisory committees 
have demonstrated their value in the 
phenomenal expansion of the program 
of training for war industries. They 
have assisted in planning; aided in solv- 
ing problems of finance; been the means 
of overcoming local inertia; made it pos- 
sible to streamline the program; ironed 
out differences of opinion; simplified 
procedure; and have strengthened the 
faith of industry in the ability of the 
schools to do a good job of industrial 
training. They have been indispensable. 

Yes, there may also be some disad- 
vantages, possibly dangers, in the ad- 
visory committee. There is always a 
chance of some member or members at- 
tempting to use the committee for selfish 
purposes. The committee may be dom- 
inated by either the labor group or the 
employer group. It may include “med- 
dlers” who will give more trouble than 
help. The members may forget that 


their function is advisory and not ad- 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE INSPECTS INSTRUCTION FOR PLASTERING APPRENTICES 


ministrative and may get the idea that 
their recommendations have the force of 
administrative orders, or, what is just as 
bad, the selection of the committee may 
result in a group of “yes men” who will 
be used by the school administrator to 
promote his own ends and who could be 
depended upon to ratify whatever action 
the supervisor desired and so vitiate the 
worth of the group as a consulting com- 
mittee. 

No device of administration can be set 
up in education or in industry that will 
serve as a guarantee against human pet- 
tiness and selfishness. The successful 
operation of a vocational advisory com- 
mittee would depend—as do all activi- 


ties calling for interchange of ideas and 
the cooperation of persons—upon com- 
mon understanding of purpose and de- 
sired outcomes, agreement upon methods, 
location of responsibility, and adequate 
leadership. It appears that the program 
of training for occupations essential to 
the national war effort has demonstrated 
that the advantages of a plan for secur- 
ing guidance through a representative, 
balanced advisory committee far exceed 
the disadvantages. As a result of the 
experience of the past few months such 
a device will become an accepted part of 
school administration, not alone in voca- 
tional education, but in all areas of pub- 
lic school responsibility. 





” 


activities. 





President Asks Slash in N.Y.A.—C.C.C. Appropriations 


N A message to Congress on May 4, President Roosevelt recommended 1942- 

1943 appropriations totaling $102,150,000 to the NYA and CCC as contrasted 
with $398,727,000 provided for the current fiscal year, a reduction of 74 per cent. 
The message requested that services of NYA and CCC be restricted to “wartime 
It would require the CCC to reduce its camps from 600 to 150 by 
early fall. No mention was made of NYA student aid. The NYA appropriation 
of $49,729,000 is specifically for the training of 400,000 youth between 17 and 24 
years of age for employment in war industries, all training projects to be approved 
by the War Manpower Commission. In addition, administration is cut 60 per cent, 
from $8,728,000 to $3,275,000, and printing from $83,000 to $45,000. 
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Contributions to Occupational Guidance . . . 


THROUGH INDUSTRIAL ARTS’ 


WILLIAM J. MICHEELS 


URING 1942 approximately 1,750,- 
000 young people will enter the 
labor market. Each will attempt to 
obtain a job in one of the more than 
18,000 different occupations to be found 
in this country. These youth may puz- 
zle over the 30,000 occupational classi- 
fications, but names will mean little if 
they are given a job upon which to work 
and from which to earn a living. 

As this transition takes place, as in- 
dustry takes over where the schools have 
left off, what contributions will indus- 
trial arts education have made to the 
satisfactory induction and adjustment 
of these youth to their jobs? As we 
take stock of our efforts, to what ex- 
tent can we claim to have aided in form- 
ing, in guiding, and in directing these 
youth toward a fulfillment of the in- 
herent possibilities which each of them 
possesses? I believe we have made many 
contributions; but I believe also that 
there are other services which we have 
failed to offer. We need not look very 
far to find industrial arts teachers who 
are not cognizant of the guidance re- 
sponsibilities that accompany the effec- 
tive teaching of shop work. 

Of the many variations and respon- 
sibilities of the entire guidance program, 
few are presently so important as the 
activities which have to do with “assist- 
ing the individual to choose an occupa- 
tion, prepare for it, enter upon, and 
progress in it.” These words are quoted 


* Abstract of an address before the Indus- 
trial Arts Education Section at the Boston 
A.V.A. Convention, Saturday, December 13, 
1941, 

Estimated by the Employment Service 
Division of the Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity in the Social Security Board. 


from the definition of vocational guid- 
ance as given us by the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association.” 


*% *% % 


Industrial arts education has numer- 
ous parts to play in helping to meet the 
acute need that exists for vocational 
guidance and occupational adjustment 
for youth. Its influences are both direct 
and indirect. No other department of 
the school has equal opportunities or 
resources for contribution toward a well- 
rounded program of guidance. 

Teaching students about the many 
types of available jobs is an essential 
part of preparing them for living. This 
need is recognized in the teaching of 
industrial arts. Job description and 
general industrial information constitute 
an important objective at the junior 
high school level. We often refer to 
these courses as “exploratory” and thus 
make this objective a dominant one. 
Obviously, it is not possible to explore 
and to experience something about each 
of the host of occupations and we do not 
attempt full coverage. But it is possible 
to give students guidance experiences in 
broad families of occupations. We do 
this in such courses as the graphic arts 
and the general metals wherein a wide 
array of occupational opportunities are 
presented. The exploratory value of 
such courses is not confined alone to the 
junior high school, for the broad, general 
character of these fields can provide a 
distinct guidance service for senior high 
school students as well 


*“The Principles and Practices of Education- 
al and Vocational Guidance,” Occupations, XV, 
May, 1937, p. 772. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR EXPLORATION 
And how does industrial arts actually 
provide exploration? 


1. Students receive manipulative experi- 
ences in working with various materials and 
in using the common tools and the simpler 
machines obtaining in several areas of in- 
dustry. They form, they shape, they create; 
they take things apart and put them to- 
gether again. 

2. Students are given occupational infor- 
mation relative to the work done in the 
various fields—the opportunities that exist, 
the working conditions and the like. They 
read, they hear, they discuss the problems 
of work and of jobs. 

3. By means of field trips or excursions 
students observe actual work being done. 
They see, they hear, they talk about the way 
things actually exist in industry. 

4. In some schools the students are en- 
couraged to visit with workers in a wide 
variety of occupations and to keep a record 
of the significant things that they learn. In 
other schools workers are brought in to talk 
briefly about their jobs. 

5. Some classe’ make a study of the em- 
ployment opportunities in each of the broad 
fields represented in the offerings of their 
schools, and the students compare their in- 
terests and qualifications in terms of these 
opportunities. 


Another contribution of industrial arts 
to occupational guidance concerns the 
“white collar complex.” It remains a 


challenge to every industrial arts teacher , 


to seek to change the point of view held 
by many parents, pupils, and school 
people generally. 

One practical way to meet this problem 
is to interest the students in the part 
that mechanical activity played in the 
lives of Franklin and Jefferson, or Ford 
and Chrysler. We may continue to 
assert that the ordinary mechanic has 
a higher average income than the ordi- 
nary white collar worker. We would be 
contributing if we were to distribute and 
discuss with our colleagues, our pupils 
and their parents such material as that 
found in William 8S. Knudsen’s article, 


“If I Were Twenty-One.” 
few typical sentences: 


Here are a 


The pioneer’s legitimate aspiration for 
learning has decayed into a kind of snob- 
bery which considers it more honorable to 
handle a telephone than a wrench; more 
socially desirable to dictate to a stenog- 
rapher than to direct a crew of skilled 
mechanics. That’s not the true American 
tradition. .. . If I were twenty-one I would 
be a mechanic. I would try to get work 
in a machine shop. If that failed I would 
try for a job in a filling station, or as an 
apprentice to an electrician or a plumber. 


To emphasize the extent to which 
some guidance workers would have us 
go I should like to quote from a state- 
ment by a guidance man, James H. 
Bedford, President of the Society for 
Occupational Research. He says, in part: 


A more practical and functional type of 
curriculum in which the activities of real 
life are more nearly reflected would un- 
doubtedly correct the foolish prejudice 
which both students and teachers have 
concerning occupations. Since over 90 
per cent of the work of the world involves 
the practical arts rather than professional 
activities, the industrial arts should form 
the core curriculum in the secondary 
schools.* 


We hear much these days about de- 
mocracy and the part that the schools 
should play in guiding their youth 
toward effective participation in such 
a state. Industrial arts, by its very 
nature, is peculiarly fitted to effect such 
guidance. The making of small and 
large group projects provides one means 
for democratic participation. Keeping 
a shop orderly is another. A third is the 
many forms of pupil personnel organiza- 
tions developed in the general shops. 

Wholesome, purposeful leisure time 
activity is important in the broad con- 
ception of a guidance program. Here 

8 James H. Bedford, Youth and the World's 


Work, Los Angeles, California: Society for 
Occupational Research, Ltd., 1938, p. 82. 
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again the industrial arts department 
makes a worthy contribution. 

By means of simple illustrations, and 
sometimes demonstrations or field trips, 
teachers can forcefully describe and ex- 
plain the changing occupational trends 
and the technological unemployment 
that necessitates retraining. Wood carv- 
ing was once an occupation which em- 
ployed only highly skilled craftsmen. 
Today the few skilled workers in this 
vocation carve the master patterns from 
which semi-skilled operators make up to 
twenty-four duplicates at one time with 
a carving machine. As with wood carvers, 
so with other skilled workers, making it 
necessary for youth to understand the 
problem of technological unemployment 
and the increasing need of retraining. 

Industrial arts contributes directly to 
guidance and vocational adjustment by 
providing a broad, general program 
which precedes specific vocational train- 
ing. Additionally, industrial arts train- 
ing is helpful in the matter of constant 
change from one simple job to another. 

Industrial arts contributes to the de- 
velopment of a safety consciousness and 
of safety practices. A statement by 
Frank Knox, Secretary of War, last fall 
before the 30th Annual Safety Congress 
Exposition accentuates the need for an 
attack on the problem by all possible 
agencies. 
half man hours lost last year through 
work accidents were sufficient to build: 
45 battle ships, or 
275 destroyers, or 
450 submarines, or 
195,000 light tanks 


12,500 trainer planes, or 
75,000 fighter planes, or 
30,000 medium bombers,or 
15,000 heavy bombers.” 


The figure is still more ominous when 
we realize that Great Britain at this 
time is carrying on its aerial war with 
Germany with about 700 heavy bombers. 

EXPANSIONS NEEDED 

Despite the difficulties involved, our 
industrial arts offerings must be broad- 
ened in terms of the materials used and 


He said “The billion and a. 


the industries studied. There are still 
too many one-man departments that 
offer little more than the traditional 
woodworking and drawing approach. 

In expanding our efforts to aid the 
guidance movement we can receive much 
valuable information from the Occupa- 
tional Outlook Service, a part of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor. It collects 
and analyzes occupational data on a 
nation-wide scale. Its information will 
be available through the Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service of the 
U.S. Office of Education. One can easily 
visualize in the near future regular re- 
leases which will keep up to date the 
picture of our ever-changing industrial 
world. 

We have seen a gradual increase in the 
number of industrial arts courses offered 
for girls. These are mostly general edu- 
cation or leisure-time activity courses. 
We would do well to organize pre-voca- 
tional classes of a general shop nature 
for girls who can benefit by such training. 

No doubt there are other contributions 
of a guidance nature which we can make, 
but these examples should be sufficient 
to indicate that improvements are pos- 
sible. There is need in each state for 
a State Supervisor of Industrial Arts to 
coordinate the guidance activities as well 
as the many other services which in- 
dustrial arts can offer to youth. Only 
two or three states now have such an 
official in the true and full sense. In 
the other states the industrial arts 
teachers are step-children between the 
trade and industrial supervisors and the 
regular secondary school supervisors. 
They are not getting the services which 
they need and which they overwhelm- 
ingly desire. 

No teacher in any department of the 
school has a greater responsibility or a 
greater opportunity to influence and 
guide our youth than has the industrial 
arts teacher. 








Vocational Schools Will Train 100,000 .. . 


WAR DEPARTMENT WORKERS 


HROUGH a great network of train- 

ing centers and sub-centers for the 
preparation of civilian workers for civil 
service jobs with the U. 8. War Depart- 
ment, the public vocational schools this 
year will cooperate in the training of 
more than 100,000 men and women as an 
additional contribution toward winning 
the war. 

Vocational training schools have been 
or are being established at strategic 
points throughout the country to train 
civilian workers for the Army Air Corps, 
Ordnance, and Signal Corps. Each has 
a generous quota of capable instructors 
working through the state and local pub- 
lic vocational school authorities. 

Training is of the supplementary type 
for employed workers under the No. 1 
Program of the vocational war training 
effort. William H. Kushnick, Director 
of Personnel and Training, War Depart- 
ment, is supervising the War Depart- 
ment’s program which also includes the 
training of workers for the Chemical 
Warfare Service. 

Trainees for these War Department 
civilian jobs will be qualifying for duties 
as overhaul and repair mechanics, pro- 
duction workers, and inspectors at gov- 
ernment-owned factories, arsenals, and 
depots. Trainees are selected by the U. 
S. Civil Service Commission and are paid 
while in training. Mechanic learners re- 
ceive from $900 to $1,020 per year while 
enrolled in courses that cover a period 
of about four months. 

Selective service status has a bearing 
upon the selection of male trainees. They 
must be more than 44 years of age or 
between 17 and 20—outside the limits 
for selective service—or not eligible for 


LAYTON S. HAWKINS 


military service for some other reason. 
In most instances the only other qualifi- 
cation is ability to pass a mechanical 
aptitude test which requires no technical 
knowledge but is designed to weed out 
those who obviously could not profit by 
the training. Applications for training 
may be made to any local office of the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission. 

The most extensive effort in the Office 
of Education training cooperation thus 
far has been with the Air Corps which 
requires 40,000 to 50,000 workers. One 
of the most recently established training 
centers is located in the immense State 
Farm Show Building at Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, to supply workers for the 
Middletown Air Depot and its affiliated 
sub-depots throughout the East. 

Other Air Corps schools established 
under the No. 1 vocational war training 
program are located at Sacramento, Cal- 
ifornia; Ogden, Utah; San Antonio, Tex- 
as, the largest in the group, and Mobile, 
Alabama. Our staff members recently 
have been working with the Com- 
mandants at other Air Depots in the es- 
tablishment of training facilities, notably 
at Rome, New York; Spokane, Washing- 
ton; Wellston, Georgia; Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, and San Bernardino, Cali- 
fornia. The training includes actual re- 
pair and reconditioning of planes under 
the supervision of vocational instructors. 

The Signal Corps training program 
calls for 50,000 men and women workers. 
The age limits are from 16 to 54 years 
and the training ranges from three to 
six months. Training is being provided 
for junior repairmen and mechanic 
learners, each including radio and tele- 
phone divisions; electrical machinist; 
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machinist operator, and instrument re- 
pairmen. Training is being given at Sig- 
nal Corps field establishments through- 
out the country. 

Ordnance workers for the Quarter- 
master Corps are being trained at ar- 
senals and other centers. One of the 
most pressing needs is for procurement 
inspectors, and is being expanded from 
the Ordnance Department of the Army 


to the Signal and Air Corps. Some of 
this training is handled by the Office of 
Education through the engineering col- 
lege training division. 

The vocational training is given in 
local and state-owned schools, and in 
some instances the Office of Education 
has rented the entire facilities of private 
technical and other schools where dormi- 
tories are available. 








MAIN ENTRANCE TO PENNSYLVANIA STATE SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 


Pennsylvania’s Contribution .. . 


A STATE SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 


HE Pennsylvania State School of 

Aeronautics originated for the pur- 
pose of training civil service employees 
for aircraft occupations under the United 
States Air Corps Maintenance Com- 
mand. The Derry Township school sys- 
tem handled this training program, be- 
ginning with a few aircraft mechanics, 
until within a year over 1,200 were in 
part-time training at any one time 
at the Middletown Air Depot. It soon 
became apparent that expansion of the 
program was necessary because the scope 
of the war effort, after December 7, 
placed upon the depot increased demands 
for personnel to be trained rapidly for 
the Middletown plant and for numerous 


PAUL L. CRESSMAN 


other sub-depots under its jurisdiction in 
the Atlantic Coast states. Thus the need 
for a larger school, the lack of housing 
and parking facilities, culminated in the 
leasing of the State Farm Show Building 
in Harrisburg where America’s finest ag- 
ricultural exhibit has been housed for the 
past eight winters. 

After the signing of a lease by John 
H. Light, State Secretary of Agriculture, 
Chairman of The State Farm Products 
Show Commission and Francis B. Haas, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
President and Executive Officer of the 
State Board for Vocational Education, 
the State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion announced that the Pennsylvania 
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State School of Aeronautics had opened 
March 16 with 1,125 full-time trainees. 
The Farm Show building has an avail- 
able floor area of approximately 290,000 
square feet, or more than six acres. 
Classroom facilities, cafeteria, office 
space, parking area, sanitation, and well- 
lighted shop areas were available with 
i minimum of alteration and expense. 
The present program contemplates ex- 
pansion of the day shift to 2,000 train- 
ees, and subsequent enrollees will be put 
on a second shift which should approxi- 
mate 2,000 persons. The courses are 
approximately three months in length, 
and it is proposed that the school will 
have trained between ten and twelve 
thousand enrollees by the end of the 
vear. It is not now anticipated that 
more than two shifts will be operated in 
the school. By mid-April, trainees were 
arriving in groups of approximately 200 


a week. Many women must necessarily 
be trained in the school for occupations 
especially adapted to their capabilities. 
At present the enrollment is represented 
by trainees from Pennsylvania, New 
York, New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, 
and Georgia. 

Full-time instruction in all the essen- 
tial aircraft maintenance occupations is 
being given the trainees. Courses include 
engine repair, sheet metal work, elec- 
tricity, instrument repair, parachutes, 
welding machine operations, hydraulics, 
and other branches of aero repair. In 
addition, intensive courses will be given 
in the related technical content of such 
occupations. These courses provide the 
fundamental training required of me- 
chanics’ helpers before they are placed 
on full-time production work in the Mid- 
dletown Air Depot and its affiliated sub- 
stations. 





PENNSYLVANIA'S GOVERNOR VISITS TRAINING CENTER FOR AIRCRAFT OCCUPATIONS 
This group of visitors to the recently established Pennsylvania State School of Aeronautics in Harrisburg includes: 
Urwin Rowntree, Chief of Industrial Education, Department of Public Instruction; State Secretary of Agriculture 
John H. Light; Colonel George G. Lundberg, Commanding Officer of the School; Governor Arthur H. James; 
Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction; Robert T. Stoner, Principal of the School; Paul L. Cress- 





man, State Director of Vocational Education, and Major F. L. Cropp, Training Officer at the School. The plane 
is from the Middletown Air Depot, near Harrisburg. 
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Business Education . 


FOR THE DURATION 


N THE DAY following the stab in 

the back at Pearl Harbor the news- 
papers gave an account of how American 
naval units cleared their decks for ac- 
tion. All loose, movable, and unneces- 
sary articles were thrown into the sea. 
Pictures, tables, games—those many 
things that add to the comfort of life— 
were cast aside as the men-of-war 
stripped for action. And so it must be 
with education—business education. The 
responsibility for “clearing the decks” 
rests squarely with us. 

During the past months we have seen 
a gigantic training program get under 
way in the field of industrial education. 
The defense program found America 
woefully lacking in welders, machinists, 
aircraft workers, radio operators and 
technicians, shipyard workers, and work- 
ers in divers mechanical fields. Accord- 
ingly, a “List of Occupations approved 
by the Office of Production Management 
for Vocational Training Courses for De- 
fense Workers” was promulgated. Co- 
operating in its preparation was the U. 
S. Employment Service and the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

Clerical workers were not included in 
that list. It was found that there was 
no shortage in the secretarial and cleri- 
cal field at that time. Our policy of 
training large numbers in the office skills 
apparently had created a backlog of 
workers upon which the government, 
business, and industry could draw. 

As that reserve becomes exhausted, 


* Consolidated and adapted from an address 
given before the Business Education Section 
at the A.V.A. Boston Convention, December 
12, 1941. 


WILLIAM E. HAINES 


business education should prepare to 
meet new and heavy demands for trained 
office personnel. Many cities already 
feel the pinch. Thousands of new em- 
ployees have been brought into Washing- 
ton. Others are still to come. Wide- 
spread areas devoted chiefly to the pro- 
duction of war materials are reporting 
acute shortages. There are increasing 
signs that office training will be placed 
upon the “defense” list as a vocational 
area in which there is a dearth of quali- 
fied available workers. It thus becomes 
the job of the business educator to tap 
fresh sources of supply. 

It is for that reason that we should 
ask ourselves certain questions: Here are 
a few: 


1. What organizational, curricular, and 
teaching changes should be made in order to 
gear business education to a war economy? 

2. What now obsolete practices of the “de- 
pression era” should we discard? 

3. Should the time spent in teaching of 
such subjects as typewriting, shorthand, of- 
fice practice, be shortened? Intensified? 

4. As an “all-out” war requires more and 
more trained secretarial workers, can we 
still maintain old standards of proficiency? 

5. Who should take the lead for initiating 
the necessary changes? The school admin- 
istrator? The department head, or super- 
visor? Or the classroom teacher? 


Whether or not business education is 
to be compared with the Martin bomber 
now rolling off the assembly lines in 
Baltimore, or with the slow, clumsy 
“crate” of World War I is our responsi- 
bility. Huge aircraft plants now stand 
in what were cornfields a few short 
months ago. Planes, tanks, and muni- 
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tions are rolling from factories where 
automobiles, refrigerators, and countless 
gadgets once emerged. Executives, en- 
gineers, foremen, and workmen did not 
say that it couldn’t be done. They did 
it. And they keep on doing it. 

Business education can demonstrate 
that same resourcefulness. 

While business education was one of 
the very first vocational areas to be 
taught in the public high schools, it is 
among the last to reach maturity as a 
member of the vocational family. The 
reason is that all business education is 
not vocational. Both teachers and ad- 
ministrators have gyrated between vo- 
cational and non-vocational aims. The 
day for differentiating between these 
two objectives has been postponed time 
and again. 

The business education curriculum 
should be so designed as to prepare vo- 
eationally only those who have the 
ability to meet occupational standards. 
Industrial education has long since 
drawn the line of demarcation between 
trade and industrial education and in- 
dustrial arts. Business education can 
likewise draw a distinction between vo- 
cational preparation and that type of 
training and information intended for 
personal use. 

Too little attention has been given to 
the actual needs of the employer; the 
school has presumed to know what he 
requires; youth have been trained in a 
world of make-believe. The student has 
had little or no contact with the business 
world of which he is soon to become a 
part. Not a few teachers lack occupa- 
tional experience in the field for which 
they train. 

At commencement time, the employer 
who has frequently been bypassed dur- 


ing the training period, is suddenly ex- 
pected to employ raw recruits and not 
complain too much about their deficien- 
cies. Most employers are cognizant of 
their responsibility for sharing in the 
process of vocational training. They 
should be asked to assume that respon- 
sibility while the student is still under 
the control and supervision of the school! 
The employer should much prefer to re- 
cruit his new employees from a class of 
“pre-experienced” workers. Moreover, 
the school should welcome the integrated 
work experience as a means of apprais- 
ing and evaluating its offerings. Work 
experience under the direct supervision 
of the employer should be related to the 
work of the classroom in such a manner 
as to make remedial teaching possible. 

If business education is to provide 
maximum service “for the duration”— 
and beyond—it must cause its program 
to stem directly from the needs of the 
employer. The student must be seasoned 
on the job. Brief, sporadic periods of 
in-training job experience are not 
enough. Greater use must be made of 
(1) cooperative part-time classes, and 
(2) extension classes. 

Few will deny that we have neglected 
to promote a close liaison between our 
classrooms and the world of business. 
Unwittingly, we have allowed a no man’s 
land to come into being between our 
schools and the employing business com- 
munity. We have talked—‘conferred,” 
if you prefer—about functionalizing busi- 
ness education, and at the same time 
have withdrawn to the sequestered con- 
fines of the schoolroom. 

As they say in the Army, “Let’s de- 
ploy for battle.” 

It is later than you think! 


fas nd 
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* Cooperation por Victory * 


A THE processes and problems of industry are changing so rapidly—with 
new conditions arising every few weeks and in some instances every day 
—the schools and school instructors must keep most frequent and accurate 
contacts with the industries in and about their communities if they are to do 
their full share in training the manpower that an America at war is now 
demanding. 

The President’s program of war equipment and munition production enor- 
mously increases the responsibility of schools to make the fullest contribution 
in their power. Every school and all instructors who are doing any work in 
the direction of craft, vocational, or technical training are definitely requested 
to render new help in the government’s war production program. 


* * * 
THIS HELP may be given in three ways: 

1. Through pre-employment training of new workers with as much speed 
and to as high a degree of accuracy as possible—in many cases altering exist- 
ing methods to enable workers to transfer non-essential skills to specific 
required skills of a related nature. 

2. Through pre-employment training of workers during the period of con- 
version of plants from civilian production to war production by cooperation 
between schools and school instructors on the one hand and the employers 
on the other, whether done with the aid of school equipment or within indus- 
try’s plants, or whether done through the professional skill of the educator 
or through the experience and technical skill of the industrialist. 

3. Through evening or other part-time intensive short-unit training to 
expedite the stepping-up of the less experienced and potentially skilled people 
—boys, girls, men and women—into jobs where they can serve within the 
shortest time the nation’s imperative war production need. 





* * * 

WHAT IS REQUIRED NOW is that the worker be made immediately 
useful as a unit of increased output in a shop. Hence, what he needs is practice 
on those specific skills which develop in him as he works on items of production 
or important subdivisions of items of production. 

In order to conduct work of this essential character teachers and schools 
are expected to secure the cooperation of the important key men within the 
industries; and to obtain from them recommendations that will fit the above 
requirements in a training program. 

Industries which make the best use of schools and schools which meet fully 
their responsibility of training workers will best meet the President’s challenge. 
Complete cooperation and understanding of the mutual aid that war industries 
and the schools of their community can give is a best FIRST STEP toward 
VICTORY.—C. R. Dootey, Director, Training Within Industry Branch, Labor 
Division, War Production Board. 


* 
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A Significant Study of Industrial Teacher Education 


A.V.A. RESEARCH BULLETIN NO. 2 


DEQUATE equipment is essential for the 

best results in industrial education; cur- 
riculum making is of very great importance; 
but the heart and center of all successful 
instruction is the teacher. 

The preparation of teachers of industrial 
subjects is increasingly being recognized as of 
primary importance in the development of 
industrial education in the United States. 
Much has been written concerning the under- 
graduate training of such teachers but little 
is known about the problems of graduate in- 
struction in industrial education. 

A most valuable and instructive survey of 
practices in colleges and universities offering 
graduate courses in industrial education has 
just been published by the Research Com- 
mittee of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion. This study deserves careful reading by 
every administrator and student of industrial 
education. There are implications in this 
survey of practices which are of the greatest 
significance to the future of industrial edu- 
cation, and in less degree to that of all other 
areas of the practical-arts field. 

The report is called A Study of Industrial 
Teacher Education at the Graduate Level 
and was made by F. Theodore Struck for 
The National Association of Industrial 
Teacher Trainers. It was edited and pub- 
lished by the AVA as their Research Bul- 
letin No. 2 and can be obtained from the 
AVA office, 1010 Vermont Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for thirty cents per copy or 
twenty-five cents each in quantities of 10 
or more. This Bulletin not only gives sig- 
nificant facts concerning the courses, require- 
ments, standards, numbers receiving gradu- 
ate degrees, selection of graduate students, 
and similar subjects but gives a detailed in- 
terpretation of the study which ought to 
point the way to much needed improvement 
in graduate work in industrial education. If 
anyone is inclined to be discouraged over the 
situation involving the preparation of the 
leaders in industrial education of the near 


future, there is much in this report to con- 
firm his fears. On the other hand there are 
revealed several facts which indicate real 
progress and promise for a better day. Dr. 
Struck has performed a valuable service to 
his field of education in making this study; 
but the value of his work will be greatly 
lessened unless educators who are interested 
in the future of industrial education read and 
carefully consider the facts presented in this 
report. 

One of the most important questions raised 
by the data presented is: What is the real 
purpose of graduate offerings in industrial 
education? Are the graduate degrees now 
offered really genuine degrees that are worthy 
of the respect accorded graduate degrees of- 
fered in other fields of study, or are they only 
professional degrees representing a little more 
of the same sort of study required for the 
Bachelor’s degree? Whether they are the 
one or the other, which ought they be—for 
the best interests of the teachers and the 
field of industrial education? This is but one 
of the interesting problems suggested by the 
report. The leadership in this area of edu- 
cation faces some difficult problems in the 
years just ahead concerning graduate study. 
This is a good time to get all the facts avail- 
able and prepare to move forward when the 
present unsettled conditions are ended. Dr. 
Struck’s study will help those who are trying 
to prepare for a new day —ArtHurR B. Mays, 
Department of Industrial Education, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 





We have received Volume I, Number 1 of 
the West Virginia Vocational Education 
News, which started publication in March 
1942 under the direction of officers of the 
West Virginia branch of the A.V.A. The 
neatly printed four-page bulletin contains 
items of interest to members of the state 
association and we extend all good wishes 
for success to the newest of the state associa- 
tion publications. 
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Preparing Yearbook on Vocational Education 


WO years ago the National Society for 

the Study of Education planned a Year- 
book on Vocational Education to be pub- 
lished in February, 1943. After consultation 
with authorities in the field, the Board of 
Directors appointed a committee to select 
the contributors and to edit the manuscripts. 
The plans were laid at a two-day meeting 
in New York in the spring of 1941. 

The book has been planned primarily for 
superintendents of schools, members of 
boards of education, and for the lay public 
who are asking how their schools can train 
their children for vocational competence. It 
purports to give practical answers to the 
questions most commonly asked. If it does 
this effectively it will prove useful to teach- 
ers in all types of schools, and to professors 
and students of education. 

Contributors were requested to send in 
their manuscripts in time for consideration 
by the committee at an editorial conference 
to be held during the A.V.A. Boston Con- 
vention. This occasion was selected for the 
conference as it enabled the members of the 
Committee to meet a very large number of 
contributors, most of whom are members of 
the Association. They were invited into the 
editorial conference. For a period of two 
and one-half days the conference took on the 
aspect of a continuous graduate seminar, at 
which the most vital problems of vocational 
education were threshed out. 

In addition to the members of the com- 
mittee, and among others who took part, 


were Lynn A. Emerson, Professor of Edu- 
cation at Cornell University; Howard A. 
Campion, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Los Angeles; William F. Rasche, 
Principal, Milwaukee Vocational School; 
Charles A. Prosser, Director, Dunwoody 
Memorial Institute, Minneapolis; and Rob- 
ert Hoppock, Professor of Education, New 
York University. 

In order that there might be even more 
general participation of A.V.A. members in 
the writing of the yearbook, a discussion was 
organized with the members of the Yearbook 
Committee as members of a panel. Dr. Ke- 
fauver’s chapter was selected as a topic for 
discussion, as it provided the greatest op- 
portunity for controversy and the greatest 
number of associations with other topics in 
the yearbook. The discussion was lively. 

The members of the Yearbook Committee 
are: Earl L. Bedell, Director of Vocational 
Education, Detroit, Mich.; Beulah I. Coon, 
Specialist in Homemaking, U. S. Office of 
Education; Oakley Furney, Chief, State Bu- 
reau of Industrial Education, Albany, N. Y.; 
Ben G. Graham, Superintendent of Schools, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Grayson N. Kefauver, 
Dean, School of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity; Franklin J. Keller, (Chairman), 
Principal, Metropolitan Vocational High 
School, New York, N. Y.; Thomas H. Quig- 
ley, Professor of Education, Georgia School 
of Technology, Atlanta, Georgia —FRANKLIN 
J. Keuier, Principal, Metropolitan Voca- 
tional High School, New York, N.Y. 





The War Manpower Commission 

In the creation of the War Manpower 
Commission, the Labor Division of the War 
Production Board was broken up and its 
labor supply and training functions were 
transferred to a newly created Labor Pro- 
duction Division under the Commission. 
Sidney Hillman, formerly director of the 
WPB Labor Division, was appointed as a 
special assistant to the President on labor 
matters. Wendell Lund, former Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Director in Michigan, 
was named a member of the Commission, 
representing the Labor Production Division. 
The remainder of the old Labor Division 


will be reconstructed as the Labor Produc- 
tion Division of WPB, according to reports. 

Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of the Man- 
power Commission, after consultation with 
its members, is empowered to “establish pol- 
icies and prescribe regulations governing all 
federal programs relating to the recruitment, 
vocational training, and placement of work- 
ers to meet the needs of industry and agri- 
culture.” Among other agencies transferred 
to Mr. McNutt’s supervision as Federal Se- 
curity Administrator is the Apprenticeship 
Section, Department of Labor, to be pre- 
served as an organizational entity within 
the Federal Security Agency. 
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A.V.A. Membership Continues 
to Grow 


A report on the A.V.A. membership as of 
April 30 shows that the total of 25,029 is 
only 706 fewer than the grand total of 
25,735 at the end of the membership year on 
November 30, 1941. New memberships are 
still being received and the 1941 record total 
should be exceeded by the time members re- 
ceive this copy of the A.V.A. JouRNAL. 

While twenty-four state and territorial as- 
sociations on April 30 lacked 2,260 of their 
combined 1941 total memberships, there 
were twenty-six associations that had ex- 
ceeded their membership record of last year 
with a combined total of 1,554 members. 
Therefore, when the twenty-four associations 
make up their 1941 shortages the national 
association will be 1,554 ahead of the top 
figure for 1941. Last year the April 30 total 
was 23,798, indicating that the national 
membership now is well ahead of the record 
of one year ago. 


Training Boys for Farm_Work 

The Vocational Education Division of the 
U. 8. Office of Education is sponsoring the 
operation of practical plans in counties in 
farming areas where there are teachers of 
vocational agriculture, whereby such teach- 
ers can assist in the training and placement 
of older high school boys who are willing to 
work on farms this summer. 

It has been suggested that perhaps some 
of the vacant CCC camps in certain farm- 
ing areas where there is a farm labor short- 
age could be used to physically condition 
and train some city youth as emergency 
farm workers. It is a possibility that such 
a plan might provide some mobile labor 
units that would greatly help in the farm 
labor shortage emergency. 





How thousands of young men are being 
trained to become skilled artisans as part of 
the vocational war training program is ex- 
plained in “Civilian Apprenticeship in the 
War Department,” an article appearing in 
the April 1 issue of Education for Victory. 
Specific information dealing with apprentice- 
ship programs in the Air Corps, the Ordnance 
Department and the Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice makes it a valuable guidance reference. 


Self-Evaluation for Teachers 
of Vocational Agriculture 


The bulletin, Evaluative Criteria for Vo- 
cational Education in Agriculture, which was 
published by the A.V.A. for the Committee 
on Standards for Vocational Education in 
Agriculture in 1940, has now been revised 
for use as a self-evaluation instrument. It 
will be adapted also for use as a supervisory 
aid especially for new teachers and in pre- 
service teacher training. 

The criteria are more usable than in the 
1940 edition and the directions are incor- 
porated in the form. This 75-page bulletin 
may be obtained for 20 cents per copy (15 
cents per copy in quantities of ten or more) 
from the American Vocational Association, 
1010 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Would Expand War Training 


A call for cooperation on the part of citi- 
zens and organizations in each city or town 
where maximum vocational war training 
efforts have not yet been made effective, is 
contained in Vocational Training in Wartime, 
a bulletin issued in April by the Conference 
Committee of the American Association of 
School Administrators and the Committee 
on Education of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. It is a “handbook out- 
lining joint action by educators and busi- 
ness men to expedite job training essential 
to war production.” A.V.A. Secretary L. H. 
Dennis served as a consultant in its prepara- 
tion. 

The booklet was distributed by the U. S. 
Chamber to its member organizations and 
by AASA to superintendents of schools in 
cities and communities suggesting that they 
meet at once with local educators to lend as- 
sistance in various ways to improve and ex- 
pand the local job training program. A. J. 
Stoddard is Chairman of the AASA Con- 
ference Committee and Thomas C. Boushall, 
Richmond, Virginia, heads the U. 8. Cham- 
ber Committee. Spokesmen for the joint 
committees indicate that this project is ex- 
pected to initiate a long-time program of 
cooperation between vocational schools and 
business and will be beneficial to both. Single 
copies may be obtained from the U. §. 
Chamber or the AASA in Washington, D. C. 
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Secretary Represents A.V.A. on 
Post-War Training Commission 


A Commission on Post-War Training and 
Adjustment has been established by the In- 
stitute of Adult Education of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. A two-day meet- 
ing of the Commission is to be held May 21 
and 22 in New York City under the chair- 
manship of George D. Strayer, Director, Di- 
vision of Organization and Administration of 
Education at Teachers College. According 
to Morse A. Cartwright, Executive Officer 
of the Institute, the Commission will bring 
together a group of “nationally known edu- 
cators and others interested in pertinent, 
~pecial phases of education” for a rapid sur- 
vey of educational problems deemed certain 
to arise after the conclusion of peace, par- 
ticularly among returning service men and 
the millions to be released by war industries. 

L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary of the 
A.V.A., has accepted Dr. Cartwright’s invi- 
tation to serve as a member of the Com- 
mission and will attend the May meetings 
as the representative of A.V.A. Edwin A. 
Lee, Dean, School of Education, University 
of California at Los Angeles, and Louis A. 
Wilson, Associate Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, State of New York, were invited to 
membership on the Commission as vocational 
education representatives. 

Following the New York meetings a 
“working group” will continue in session for 
one week to prepare a statement of findings 
for publication. The Commission will have 
the cooperation of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion Wartime Commission. 





U. S. Commissioner’s Annual Report 


The story of the first year of the National 
Vocational Defense Training Program (1940- 
1941), is told rather completely in the re- 
cently published 1941 Annual Report of the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, covering 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941. 

The program, which enrolled more than 
1,500,000 persons by the end of its first year, 
is described in the first 33 of the 120 
pages which comprise Commissoner Stude- 
baker’s report, under the title “Training 
Workers for the National Defense.” This 
chapter is a valuable reference for those in- 
terested in reviewing the 1940-1941 emer- 


gency training program for war production. 

Enrollments in regular vocational schools 
and classes are shown to have reached 2,290,- 
000 at the end of the 1941 school year. A 
total of 500 additional departments of voca- 
tional agriculture were organized and the 
Future Farmers of America attained a total 
of more than 237,000 members. 

Despite the greater use of school plants 
for defense training programs, increases in 
enrollment as high as 20 per cent were re- 
corded in day trade-school classes. Home 
economics education activities emphasized 
nutrition education as a school and com- 
munity responsibility, the contributions 
women can make to the defense program, 
training for nursing service, and care of the 
sick. Distributive education was extended 
to 1,300 centers. Copies of report are avail- 
able from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., for 20 cents each. 





State Association Meetings 
Following is a list of meetings scheduled 
by various State Vocational Associations or 
Vocational and Practical Arts Associations 
for the remainder of 1942. Secretaries are 
requested to advise the editors of all sched- 
uled meetings in order that they may be in- 
cluded in future numbers of the A.V.A. 
JOURNAL: 
Colorado—October, Denver (day to be an- 
nounced). 
Iowa—November 5, Des Moines. 
Maine—October 29 or 30, Lewiston. 
Maryland—Between Oct. 25 and 31, Balti- 
more. 
Minnesota—October 30, Minneapolis. 
Missouri—December 3, Kansas City. 
New Mexico—Oct. 29 or 30, Albuquerque. 
New York—Dec. 28-30, Syracuse. 
Pennsylvania—June 25-27, Eagles Mere. 
Rhode Island—October 29, Providence. 
South Dakota—Between Nov. 22 and 25, 
Rapid City. 
Virginia—Dec. 5 (tentative), Richmond. 
Virginia (Old Dominion)—Nov. 27, Rich- 
mond. 
West Virginia—November 11-13, Huntington. 





Construction priorities have stopped plans 
for the building of many vocational schools, 
including the Wilbur Wright High School of 
Aviation Trades in New York City. 
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OCATIONAL EDUCATION lost a true 

friend and adherent in the sudden pass- 
ing on March 20 of Ben G. Graham, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. He would have been 62 years of age 
in May. 

When the Smith-Hughes Act was passed, 
Dr. Graham, then principal of a junior high 
school, immediately saw opportunity to en- 
large the facilities of the public schools by 
offering intensive training in hand skills to 
the non-college-going and underprivileged 
boys of Pittsburgh. This interest grew 
through the years, and Pittsburgh’s fine de- 
velopment of vocational education for both 
boys and girls bears witness to this fact. He 
was a leader who did not wait for someone 
else to experiment in new undertakings in 
occupational training. One of his most re- 
cent contributions to the advancement of 
occupational adjustment for youth and 
adults was his active participation as a mem- 
ber of the Occupational Education Tour for 
School Superintendents. 

Under Dr. Graham’s leadership, training 
for war workers was started several weeks 
before it was assured that the Pittsburgh 
Board of Education would not have to pay 
the entire cost of this training. He insisted 
that every available school shop be in opera- 
tion twenty-four hours a day, and before his 
death had made plans to increase the facili- 
ties for this work. 

In national education circles Dr. Graham 
was highly regarded from coast to coast. He 
was a former president of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators and at the 
time of his death was chairman of a sub- 
committee of the National Committee on 
Education and Defense, and chairman of the 
American Council on Education—G. D. 
WHITNEY, Associate Superintendent, Pitts- 
burgh Schools. 





The War Production Drive is a campaign 
to increase the output of American assembly 
lines to meet the President’s quotas of 60,000 
planes, 45,000 tanks, 20,000 anti-aircraft guns 
and 8,000,000 tons of shipping during 1942. 


Vocational Program at Denver 


The Program Committee of the Voca- 
tional Education Department of the Na- 
tional Education Association meeting to be 
held in Denver, June 28 to July 2, is plan- 
ning a strong program. The general theme 
will be “Vocational Training to Meet War 
Needs.” Graham Miller, Principal of the 
Denver Opportunity School, Sidney Owen, 
State Director of Vocational Education for 
Nebraska, Pauline Drollinger, State Super- 
visor of Homemaking Education for Wyo- 
ming, and L. R. Davies, State Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education for Colorado, com- 
prise the Program Committee. 

All phases of vocational training to meet 
war needs will be included in the Denver 
program, such as the “Food for Freedom” 
program, designed to increase agricultural 
production to meet war needs; nutrition, 
health, social, and economic problems as 
they affect homemaking; civilian defense 
programs operated in cooperation with state 
and local boards for vocational education, 
and vocational training for defense workers. 


Save Shop Scrap 


The General Salvage Section of the War 
Production Board and the Vocational Divi- 
sion of the U.S. Office of Education have ap- 
pealed to vocational directors and teachers 
to salvage all shop metal and other scrap that 
is useful in promoting the war effort. The 
Office of Education letter points out that 
many vocational school shops for some time 
have observed systematic salvage of scrap 
metals, but there are many small shops 
where little if anything has been accom- 
plished in this direction. 

Where accumulations of scrap are small 
and there is difficulty in marketing, or sheet 
metal scrap must be baled, it is suggested 
that collection and storage be arranged until 
such time as facilities may be made avail- 
able for satisfactory disposal. The WPB 
Salvage Section urges that all metal, rubber, 
rag, and paper scrap be disposed of through 
local waste dealers or such charities as make 
a practice of collecting such materials. If 
disposal difficulties are encountered the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the State Salvage Com- 
mittee will be happy to assist. 
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Motion Pictures for V-Training 


To assist instructors charged with train- 
ing workers for war production industries, 
the U. S. Office of Education is developing 
a series of 50 motion pictures. Thirty-three 
are now available, under seven general topic 
headings. Distribution is handled by com- 
mercial distributors under a federal contract. 

These films are designed to show actual 
demonstrations of specific jobs on specific 
machines by expert operators. Their use 
has become so effective that President Roose- 
velt gave Congress a supplemental estimate 
of $1,500,000 appropriation for the Office of 
Education to provide for additional films 
and other visual aids during the fiscal years 
1942 and 1943. 

Using motion picture techniques of slow 
motion, animation, and magnified views, the 
films emphasize such points as safety, the 
importance of blue prints, the need for clean- 
liness, the necessity for checking lubrication, 
and explain the basic principles of correct 
machine operations as they apply to specific 
jobs. 

Schools offering vocational defense training 
courses may purchase these films with fed- 
eral defense funds when the school or college 
can show them to be necessary for instruc- 
tion in courses approved under provisions of 
the defense training program. 


Vocational War Training Notes 


Repuction of the number of CCC camps 
from 600 to 350 by July 1 was announced 
by Administrator McNutt on April 25. The 
retrenchment was said to be an adjustment 
to wartime conditions and the present em- 
ployment opportunities available to youth. 
Two hundred and two camps were to close 
by May 31 and 48 by June 30. The re- 
maining camps, enrolling approximately 
70,000, would concentrate on forest protec- 
tion and work for the armed forces, develop- 
ing combat training aids. 





Education for Victory is the new name for 
School Life, official publication of the U. S. 
Office of Education. Issued twice instead of 
once a month throughout the year, the pub- 
lication has been enlarged and reports news, 
events, and communications relating to war- 
time education. Each issue contains current 


reports on the vocational war training pro- 
gram, executive orders, and war policies. A 
check list of new government publications, 
motion pictures, radio programs, posters, and 
charts is published in each issue. The sub- 
scription price remains the same, $1.00 per 
year, through the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 


A NEw and revised edition of the original 
“Defense Job Training” chart of the U. 8. 
Office of Education has been issued under 
the title of “Job Training for Victory.” It 
is a complete and up-to-date listing of all 
government programs to train workers for 
an active part in the war effort. Copies are 
5 cents each, obtained through the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 





One of the most complete reports on 4 
city program of vocational war training that 
has come to our attention is contained in a 
special issue of the Baltimore (Maryland) 
Bulletin of Education, Volume XIX, No. 2. 
More than eighty pages under the title of 
“Training for Defense” are devoted to re- 
ports on various phases of the program, in- 
cluding a general review article by Charles 
W. Sylvester, Director, Division of Voca- 
tional Education. The report is attractively 
illustrated. 

The succeeding number of the Baltimore 
Bulletin also is a special number, devoted to 
“Training for Civilian Defense.” It presents 
details of the Baltimore program which is 
said to be one of the most effective in the 
country in which the schools help train 
citizens in methods of protecting life and 
property. 


As A SHARE in observance during the 
month of March of the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the establishment of the U. S. 
Office of Education, the National Education 
Association issued a four-page folder entitled 
The U.S. Office of Education—Its Wartime 
Services. Available through the Washington 
office of the NEA, the folder is devoted 
largely to the program of vocational training 
for war production jobs and other contribu- 
tions made to the war effort through the 
various divisions of vocational education. 
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Personalities in the News 


C. O. Banta, formerly director of voca- 
tional education at Ottawa, Kansas, is now 
dean of vocational education at the State 
Junior College at Trinidad, Colorado. 


J. E. Hitz, former Illinois State Super- 
visor of Agricultural Education, was ap- 
pointed State Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion in Illinois, succeeding the late Carl A. 
Bell. 


S. K. Wick, director of defense trade train- 
ing in Virginia, Minnesota, is now area su- 
pervisor for the vocational war training pro- 
gram in Northern Minnesota. 


A PANEL discussion on “Problems Facing 
American Education” at the 25th annual 
meeting of the American Council on Educa- 
tion in Chicago, May 1 and 2, presented 
eight educators including L. H. DeEnnis, 
A.V.A. Executive Secretary. 


JoaNNA CHapMAN, formerly supervising 
teacher in the Corvallis (Oregon) High 
School, has been Itinerant Teacher Trainer 
at Colorado State College this year. 


Grorcs J. Lonwy, for many years Director 
of Vocational Activities for the New York 
City Board of Education, died on March 15. 
He had retired from active duty in Sep- 
tember 1939. 


O. C. ApERHOLD, Professor of Vocational 
Education, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Georgia, is the new editor of The Agricul- 
tural Education Magazine, succeeding H. M. 
Byram of Michigan State College. Our 
cordial good wishes go to Dr. Aderhold who 
formerly served the magazine as special edi- 
tor on adult farmer classes. 


Paut M. Boynton, formerly with the 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, Public Schools, is 
now State Supervisor of Business Education 
for Connecticut. 


R. Eart THompson is now State Super- 
visor of Distributive Education for the Col- 
orado State Board for Vocational Education. 
He was formerly Coordinator for Distribu- 
tive Education in the Santa Ana, California, 
city schools. 


Bruce Jerrery of the B. F. Brown Junior 
High School, Fitchburg, Massachusetts, is 


the 1942 president of the New England High 
School Commercial Teachers’ Association. 


JoHN H. Leonarp has been elected presi- 
dent of the Ohio Vocational Association. R. 
J. Spatprna is the new vice-president and 
EnizaBETH M. Moore, continues as secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Pau S. Lomax, Chairman of the Business 
Education Department of the New York 
University School of Education, is the 1942 
president of the National Business Teachers 
Association. 


Mavupe WILuiaMson, Associate Professor 
of Home Economics Education, Colorado 
State College, has been on leave of absence 
since September working toward a doctorate 
at Leland Stanford University. She will 
return in June in time for summer school. 


Wiiuiam Brazier, secretary of the Wis- 
consin Association for Adult and Vocational 
Education, has left his position in Milwaukee 
to become Consultant for Foremanship 
Training with the NYA in Washington, D. C. 


L. H. Dennis, AVA Executive Secretary, 
has been appointed a member of the newly 
developed Consultative Committee on Sec- 
ondary Education of the National Commit- 
tee on Coordination in Secondary Educa- 
tion, of which E. D. Grizzell, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Pennsylvania, is Chair- 
man. The group was established to perform 
consultative and advisory service to im- 
portant educational agencies, and one of its 
first contacts was with the Wartime Com- 
mission of the U. 8. Office of Education. 


W. Rany Patt. representative of the 
American Technical Society who recently 
enlisted in the Army, originated the idea for 
an attractive “Victory With Vocational Edu- 
cation” button that was distributed to our 
A.V.A. Boston Convention delegates. The 
button made such an impression that a num- 
ber of vocational schools have received per- 
mission from D. N. MeCarl, ATS Secretarv 
of Sales, to make up their own buttons for 
teachers and students. These schools include 
Jersey City, the Mastbaum and Bok Vo- 
cational Schools in Philadelphia, and the 
Washburne Trade School in Chicago. ATS 
has distributed several thousand buttons 
since the Boston Convention. 
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The N. V. G. A. Convention 


“If in time of peace we did not prepare 
for war, in time of war we can and must now 
organize both for war and peace,” said John 
W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner 
of Education, at the 26th annual convention 
of the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, in San Francisco, February 18-20. 
Urging the “expansion and speeding up” of 
vocational guidance machinery, Dr. Stude- 
baker declared that significant services could 
have been provided both for military and 
industrial enlistment of manpower, “if up 
to this time public school systems had been 
universally equipped with good guidance pro- 
grams.” 

Delegates heard representatives of the 
armed forces, government, industry, labor 
and the schools outline the role of the voca- 
tional counselor in the emergency. 

The following officers were elected for 
1942-3: President, Margaret E. Bennett, Di- 
rector of Guidance, Pasadena (California) 
Public Schools; First Vice-President, C. Gil- 
bert Wrenn, Professor of Educational Psy- 
chology, University of Minnesota; Second 
Vice-President, Florence E. Clark, Personnel 
Director, Farragut High School, Chicago; 
Treasurer, Leonard Miller, Director of 
Guidance, Rockland County, Nyack, New 
York.—Max F. Barr, Chairman NVGA Pub- 
licity Committee. 


Connecticut has made great headway in 
the preparation of women for war industry 
jobs. A recently issued brochure of 28 pages, 
Training Women for National Defense In- 
dustries, tells a challenging story of accom- 
plishments. Issued by the State Bureau of 
Vocational Education, A. S. Boynton, Di- 
rector, the well-illustrated brochure indicates 
that the Connecticut program, operated 
through the State Trade Schools, is based on 
the ability of women to do certain types of 
industrial work. 


CuHar.es F. Bauper recently was named 
to the position of Director of Vocational Ed- 
ucation by the Philadelphia (Pa.) Board of 
Public Education. Heser A. Sorzin has 
been appointed to Dr. Bauder’s former posi- 
tion as Director, Division of Industrial Arts 
Education. 


Home Economists Needed 


A Civil Service examination has been an- 
nounced to establish lists of home economists 
trained in every field for positions in the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and the 
Federal Security Agency, paying from $2,600 
(Assistant Home Economist) to $5,600 (Prin- 
cipal Home Economist) a year. No written 
test will be given; applicants will be rated 
on their education and experience. Appli- 
cations will be accepted until further notice. 
There is a particular need for persons trained 
in nutrition. Announcements (No. 195 Un- 
assembled) and application forms may be 
obtained from first- or second-class post offi- 
ces or from Civil Service District Offices. 





As an outgrowth of cooperative study done 
by Susan M. Burson of the U. S. Office of 
Education at the University of Wyoming, 
a course in personal and professional guid- 
ance for home economics freshmen was of- 
fered this year at Laramie, Wyoming. 





The Home Economics Department and 
the Secondary Education Section of the NEA 
will have a joint session at the annual meet- 
ing in Denver June 28 to July 2. The theme 
will be “Family Life Education in a War 
Program.” The American Home Economics 
Association annual meeting will be held in 
Boston, Massachusetts, June 21 to 24. 


The Oregon Vocational Association joined 
with the Willamette Valley Vocational Asso- 
ciation and the Portland Vocational Associa- 
tion for a dinner and dance, March 27. Mrs. 
Justine O’Reilly, head of the home economics 
department, Oregon City High School, was 
elected president of the OVA for next year 
at a program and business meeting held on 
March 28. 


An increasing number of joint conferences 
for teachers of homemaking and teachers of 
agriculture may be expected this year. Last 
summer teachers of Vermont and New 
Hampshire combined to hold their annual 
joint conference at the University of New 
Hampshire. This practice is recommended 
for those states where travel and other con- 
ditions permit. 
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Teacher Training Bulletin 


Many requests for information on the ad- 
ministration and organization of state pro- 
grams for training vocational education 
teachers, and as to how the continuing pro- 
gram of vocational-teacher preparation op- 
erates, have resulted in preparation of U.S 
Office of Education Bulletin 219, The State 
and the Preservice Preparation of Teachers 
of Vocational Education Federally Aided 
Prograns. 

Author of the Bulletin is Herbert B. Swan- 
son, Office of Education Specialist in Agri- 
cultural Education (Teacher Training). The 
report gives details of provisions for all 
teacher-training programs in the vocational 
fields: agricultural, distributive, trade and 
industrial, and homemaking education. 
Copies are available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. Price 
20 cents—Education for Victory, April 15, 
1942. 





District meetings of the New Mexico Home 
Economics Association are being held in the 
eight divisions of the state this spring. The 


ee theme is “Design for Living.” 
# 


Cans for Canning Plants 


Fears that there would be difficulty in ob- 
taining cans for the school-community food 
canning plants this season have been dis- 
pelled in word from Georgia that through 
cooperative buying more than five million 
eans have been delivered to date, requiring 
115 freight cars for shipment. Special fi- 
nancing was arranged, and this number is 
said to be only about half of the state re- 
quirements. M. D. Mobley, State Director 
for Vocational Education, says that 50,000 
heads of farm families have been enrolled in 
the state’s “Food and Feed” program this 
year, and that there are now more than 400 
canning plants in the state. Cooperative 
buying of cans resulted in a saving of ap- 
proximately 30 per cent to purchasers. 





Louis J. Taser of Columbus, Ohio, after 
18 years of continuous service as Master of 
the National Grange declined reelection at 
the seventy-fifth annual session at Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts. The new national Mas- 
ter is ALBerT S. Goss, former Master of the 
Washington State Grange and Chairman of 
the National Grange Executive Committee. 








In these critical times don’t miss the. . . 


INSPIRATION... NEW IDEAS..CONTACTS 
of the 


1942 CONVENTION 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
at 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
W ednesday, December 2, Through Saturday, December 5 


IN WAR OR PEACE *% VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
* AN INCREASING NEED OF THE NATION x 
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° THE SHIP ° 











Long Winter Cruise Ends in Drydock .. . 


REETINGS! We are happy 
to announce that in spite of 
Navy restrictions pertaining to 
ships’ news, THe SHip was not 
among the vessels torpedoed off the 
Atlantic Coast. While allusions 
made insist on the one hand that 
she’s a tanker, and on the other 
hand a cargo carrier, the fact remains—she 
got away from Boston as neither. What be- 
came of her after the Asbury Park meeting 
of the New Jersey Industrial Arts and Voca- 
tional Association is a matter of conjecture. 
Supposedly from word emanating from the 
fo’c’s’le, seas became rough and stormy off 
the Jersey coast, but “The McCarthy” make= 
Asbury one of the best ports in the East. 

Tue Sup then re-appeared trim as a 
freshly launched corvette at the Eastern Arts 
in New York the following week, with Cap- 
tain Gemmell in command of the fore deck. 
Believe it or not, I took care of the aft deck 
in Chicago at the meeting of the Illinois Vo- 
cational Association on the same dates. A 
new record was made in New York. Al 
Opie reported that 103 of the Crew signed 
articles for the cruise of 1942. “You’d think 
we was the Navy!” 

The following week we herded the whole 
works into Bloomington, Indiana, for the 
meeting of the Indiana Industrial Educa- 
tion Association. Here Charlie Roper and 
Lew Webb went into action—did a good job 
too. Charlie’s the First Mate, you know. 
That’s real rank aboard Tue Sup. 

One week later the fore deck was to be 
found in Kansas City, Missouri for the West- 
ern Arts Association, with Bernard Moffet 
on deck. He did a fine job. 

The aft deck was in Detroit at the same 
time where the Michigan Industrial Educa- 
tion Society pinned medals on Ed Cherry 
and Fred Bishop. Can you imagine a highly 
professional association such as this giving 
the recognition of life membership in its as- 
sociation to two salesmen because of what 





For Rest 


they have done for the industrial 
arts and vocational education! 
Every member appreciates the honor 
done them and Tue Suir. 

From there THs Suip found her- 
self “coming ’round the mountain” 
on its trek to California, Pennsyl- 
vania for the Pennsylvania Indus- 
trial Arts meeting. Coover always prepares 
a good berth for our Sup and the boys like 
it there. Putting out to sea is always diffi- 
cult in those Pennsylvania mountains. 

It’s hard to say just how those things work, 
because less than a week later THe SuHip was 
surging through the easy swells of beautiful 
Lakes Mendota and Monona off Madison, 
Wisconsin. The ski jump on the shore now 
stands bare and impossible. Showed it to 
a Texan once in the summer time; he paled 
and said, “Wow! I thought we was tough!” 
(Ever see one of those darn things in the 
summer time??) 

The Wisconsin Vocational Association was 
very hospitable, but Tus Sup was tired. 
So we have drydocked her at the moment in 
Milwaukee. She needs overhauling badly. 
She wasn’t torpedoed—but possibly it would 
have been better if she had been! 

Did you know that Ed Cherry has a boy 
who is an officer in the Merchant Marine? 
Boy writes the most interesting letters. Ed 
reports that the school shop is booming in 
the South. 

Jerry Simpson says his Dad is fine again. 

Martin of LePages Glue is now a First 
Lieutenant in the Air Corps. 

Lee Arduser likes his job at the University 
of Alabama. 

Am trying to get a record of members of 
Tue Suip who are now in the Armed Serv- 
ices. Spare a moment, shipmate, and write 
me what you know! ! ! 

Nautically yours, 
JoHN CLAUDE 
Deck Officer, A.V.A. 
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aia - FUTURE FARMERS of AMERICA . 


W. A. ROSS 





Georgia School Has Its Own Livestock Arena 





AUCTION DAY AT THE DE KALB SCHOOL—F.F.A. MEMBERS PARTICIPATE 


ORE than sixty FFA members who are 

enrolled in vocational agriculture classes 
at the Southwest DeKalb School in DeKalb 
County, Georgia, obtain valuable experience 
through assisting at periodic dairy cattle auc- 
tion sales held in a livestock arena that is 
attached to the agricultural department 
building. Members assisted in completing 
the building and an adjoining livestock barn 
two years ago. On sale days they work for 


participating members of the DeKalb Dairy- 
men’s Cooperative Marketing Association in 
caring for the animals offered for sale. R. 
N. Jones, the teacher of agriculture and sec- 
retary of the Association, declares that pro- 
vision of the arena with its seating capacity 
of 200 has been a distinct asset to the de- 
velopment of the dairy industry in the 
county, through FFA boys and dairymen 
alike. 


F.F.A. Members Increase War Bond Purchases 


HE FFA organization of 241,000 mem- 
bers continues to make impressive gains 
in connection with member purchase of de- 
fense bonds and stamps. Specific July 1 


goals have been set by the following Associ- 
ations: 
Arkansas .. $100,000.00 
(Concluded on page 126) 
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PERMANENT AGRICULTURE. 
J. B. Paul. New York: John Wiley «& Sons, 
Inc., 1941. Pp. 597. Price, $2.50. 


Permanent Agriculture is a textbook of gen- 
eral agriculture, but is the first one that 
approaches the whole subject from the eco- 
nomic standpoint. It gives attention to care 
and improvement of field crops and livestock, 
but a proportionately larger space is given to 
the economics of agriculture, soil conservation 
and management, conservation and improve- 
ment of plants for livestock, and the use of 
farm machinery and farm finance. Finally, 
attention is given to the rural home and 
rural education. It is a splendid thing to 
see our writers of textbooks placing propor- 
tionately more emphasis on the managerial 
and less on the operative. Permanent Agri- 
culture is a book especially prepared for use 
in small high schools which do not have the 
advantages of vocational agriculture. It would 
seem also to be a text worthy of use by 
teachers of vocational agriculture in their work 
with boys in the seventh and eighth grades 
of surrounding elementary schools.——N.E.F. 


Winfield Scott and 


SELLING TO Topay’s CUSTOMER. 
Bernard and Tallman. Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 1942. Pp. 412. Price, $1.76. 


A challenging textbook on retail selling writ- 
ten for the secondary school level. This text 
should be acceptable on either the cooperative 
or preparatory retail training level. It en- 
compasses a wealth of material, however, that 
cannot be covered on a superficial classroom 
basis. The problems of selling are competently 
divided between “across the counter selling” 
and “general buying and selling.” —E.B.W. 


Kneeland, 


MarTerrALs AND MetHops For VOocATIONAL 
Tratninc. Hill and Ewing. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1942. Pp. 168. 
Price, $2.00. 


Deals with the analysis of trades and prep- 
aration of instructional material for use in 
teaching vocational classes. The first impres- 
sion we get is that the writers of the book 
have actually analyzed trades and written job 
sheets, information sheets, and assignment 
sheets. Vocational teachers who have the am- 
bition to improve their organized instructional 
material, would profit from a study of this 


book—L. P. 


How to Do Arrcrarr SHEET Merat Work. 
Norcross and Quinn, Jr. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1942. Pp. 282. 
Price, $2.20. 


PracticaL AIRCRAFT SHEET Metau Work. Frazer 
and Berthiaume. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1942. Pp. 192. Price, $3.00. Blue- 
prints. 


How to Do Aircraft Sheet Metal Work. A 
book with the atmosphere of the aircraft sheet 
metal shop. Illustrated. Simple blueprint 
reading is treated with the usual shop mathe- 
matics for the sheet metal trades. In a logical 
learning order, other subjects include materials, 
templates, layout, use of hand tools, heavy 
presses, jigs, spot welding, and a number of 
“How to do it” projects. Suitable for trade 
schools and the general sheet metal worker 
who desires to become proficient in aircraft 
sheet metal work. 

Practical Aircraft Sheet Metal Work. Con- 
tains four illustrated units of work especially 
adapted to training new men in the art of 
shaping and fabricating from sheet metal stock. 
Unit one deals with assembly. Each phase 
of this subject is presented in detail by the 
“job sheet” or “lesson sheet” plan. Such 
operations as the use of hand drills, drilling 
at unusual angles, riveting, adjusting the rivet 
gun, and fabrication of odd-shaped parts are 
made to look easy by the complete lesson 
sheets provided for each. The entire book is 
handled in this manner. Other units cover 
related information, template developing, and 
blueprint reading. The “Language of Indus- 
try” presented in this latter unit is useful to 
the beginner. Necessary shop mathematics is 
included. A special pocket contains a number 
of actual blueprints for practice reading. Rec- 
ommended as text for vocational schools and 
war training classes—Ctarence A. Hester, Jn- 
structor, Sheet Metal, Aviation High School. 
Cincinnati Public Schools. 


How to Run a Latue. (41st edition). South 
Bend, Indiana: South Bend Lathe Works, 
1942. Pp. 128. Price, $0.25. 


This latest revision of a popular handbook 
is designed to increase its effectiveness for de- 
fense training purposes. It contains the latest 
information on the operation and care of 
metal working lathes, using more than 350 
illustrations. 
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Tue Taste Graces. Beth Baily McLean. 
Peoria, Illinois: Manual Arts Press, 1941. 
Pp. 64. Price, 80¢. 


The author, well known for her book Meal 
Planning and Table Service has prepared this 
new volume on setting the table, serving food, 
and table manners. She states that the book 
is for the “American home without servants.” 
The subject matter is presented under six 
headings: selection of table equipment; table 
setting; table service for family and guest 
meals; meal service for special occasions; 
entertaining and being entertained, and table 
etiquette. Eight ofthe illustrations of table 
manners in this book are available from the 
publisher in a size suitable for class note books. 


—LR. 


Atrcrart Layout AND Detrait Design. Newton 
H. Anderson. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1941. Pp. 306. Price, $3.00. 


AIRPLANE Lortinc. William Nelson. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1941. Pp. 
147. Price, $1.80. 

Aircraft Layout and Detail Design. A well- 


organized book dealing with both the simple 
fundamentals and practical advanced stages of 
aircraft design. A chapter on airfoil design 
is a splendid treatise on the use of ordinates 
and table of ordinates in locating the lower 
and upper camber surfaces of the curved 
airfoil. The N.A.C.A. specifications and num- 
bering system is used throughout. Fabrica- 
tion methods, strength co-efficients of fabrica- 
tion parts, structural members, and _ stress 
analysis are presented with minute detail dia- 
grams. A well-written book as viewed from 
the practical teaching angle; recommended as 
a text for students of aeronautical engineering 
in colleges and for the reference libraries of 
vocational and high schools offering aviation 
courses. 


Airplane Lofting. The problems of layout 
work for the loftsman are adequately pre- 
sented. Establishes the field to be mastered, 
with nomenclature and construction explained 
in detail. Deals with mathematics and its 
application, the fairing of lines and essential 
use of “mock-up” methods, and difficulties in 
developing templets and jigs for complicated 
curvatures of the modern airplane. Essentially 
it is a handbook for the experimenter in 
streamline designs. Recommended as a text 
for the specific study of modern aircraft design. 
—W. M. Waener, Instructor, Mechanical 
Drawing, Aviation High School, Cincinnati 
Public Schools. 








New Books 
for 
WAR INDUSTRIES 
TRAINING 





Ford Trade School— 
SHOP THEORY, REVISED. $1.25 


W eir— 


BLUEPRINT READING. $1.25 


Axelrod— 


MACHINE SHOP aii: 
2.50 


Kline— 

MILITARY AIRCRAFT INSPECTION. 
$2.25 

Nisita— 

AIRCRAFT RIVETING. $2.50 

Elzea— 


AIRCRAFT WELDING. $2.00 


Norcross and Quinn— 


HOW TO DO AIRCRAFT SHEET- 
METAL WORK. $2.20 


Fraser and Berthiaume— 

PRACTICAL AIRCRAFT SHEET- 
METAL WORK. $3.00 

Naidich— 

MATHEMATICS FOR THE AVIATION 
TRADES. $1.80 


Van Leuven— 


GENERAL TRADE MATHEMATICS. 
$2.50 


Write for booklets: 


Textbooks for Training in the War 
Industries 


Books in Aviation 
McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd St. New York 








(Please mention the A.V.A. JounNaL when replying to advertisements.) 
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PRINCIPLES AND Practice oF Beauty CuLrure— 
Florence E. Wall. Keystone Publications: 
New York, 1941. Pp. 679. Price, $6.00. 


The author, Florence Wall, writes with the 
authority of one who is not only a leader in 
cosmetology but an instructor as well. This is 
one book on the market today that embraces 
the entire field of cosmetology. It covers the 
growth, development, and adaptation, begin- 
ning with ancient times and ending with mod- 
ern subjects, including a comprehensive treatise 
on the sciences, arts, and practical application 
of cosmetology. This is a contribution that 
will play a conspicuous part in placing beauty 
culture on a scientific and professional level. 
The book fills the need of the student not only 
while in school, but later again as an operator, 
it will satisfy as a reference and guide when 
problems present themselves. — Nora M. 
McNamara, Head, Cosmetology Dept., Frank 
Wiggins Trade School, Los Angeles, California. 


— 


“ASY-TO-Make Suip Covers Herbert Bust. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Bruce Publishing 
Co., 1941. Price, $2.00. 


This book comes at a time when there is 
great interest in slip covers. They furnish an 
economical means of making a room attrac- 
tive and of extending the life of furniture. 
The author has prepared detailed directions 
for various pieces of furniture. The directions 
are worked out according to types of seats, 
backs, arms, wings, etc., rather than to styles 
of chairs, sofas, and couches. Home econom- 
ics teachers, home demonstration agents, and 
homemakers will find this book interesting 
and helpful —L.R. 


Arrcrart Hanppook (Fifth Edition). Fred H. 
Colvin. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co.., 
1942. Pp. 777. Price, $5.00. 


ArrcrAFT WeLpING. L. S. Elzea. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1942. Pp. 118. 
Price, $2.00. 


Aircraft Handbook. The modern aircraft 
mechanic involved in adjustments, inspections, 
and minor repairs, will find this volume a 
valuable source of ready information, stream- 
lined to the times. Commonplace routine 
matter so necessary in the earlier editions have 
given way to more specialized procedure in 
the care and operation of high speed aircraft 
and delicately adjusted engines. The greater 
portion of material pertains to engines, instru- 
ments, and general maintenance and inspection 
methods. Recommended to mechanics and stu- 
dents as a source of reliable reference material. 


Aircraft Welding. In fourteen chapters the 


most intricate phases of aircraft welding are 
unfolded. Clusters, gusset reinforcements, and 
all types of joints and repairs, together with 
stress and strain considerations are presented 
in detail. Special problems faced by the air- 
craft welder are expertly handled. A chapter 
on aluminum welding is included. For check- 
ing student progress there is a series of jobs 
arranged in the order of their learning diffi- 
culty. The book is unusually well illustrated 
and . . . commends itself as an excellent 
treatise on aircraft welding. Especially recom- 
mended for the general welder desiring to enter 
the aircraft welding field—Frank M. Fatr- 
CHILD, Acting Principal, Aviation High School, 
Cincinnati Public Schools. 


MATHEMATICS FOR THE AvIATION TRrapgEs. James 
Naidich. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1941. Pp. 263. Price, $1.80. 


A timely book which presents basic mathe- 
matics for student mechanics. Each new topic 
is presented as a job and is held to the level 
of arithmetic. The all-important subject of 
measuring is introduced in the first lesson and 
carried through the text in a practical man- 
ner. Part I is a review of the fundamental 
units of measure used by the aircraft mechanic. 
Other parts treat in order the airplane and its 
wing, mathematics of materials, aircraft engine 
mathematics, and a comprehensive review with 
testing provisions. Well illustrated, the book 
should prove useful and easy to understand 
for students interested in mathematics as ap- 
plied to aviation. The reviewer is particularly 
impressed with the manner in which the author 
has included real specifications of modern air- 
craft in all type and practice problems. Rec- 
ommended for vocational schools—Ivan A. 
Myers, Instructor, Practical Mathematics, 
Aviation Tigh School, Cincinnati Public 
Schools. 


Tue WasupurNE Trade Scnoot. John A. 
Lapp. Chicago: Fred Klein Company (dis- 
tributed by American Technical Society), 
1941. Pp. 249. Price, $2.50. 


Written by a layman who was a member of 
the Commission on Vocational Education which 
framed the Smith-Hughes Act, this book tells 
the story of the Washburne School established 
in 1919 as one of ten continuation schools in 
Chicago. The author covers the history, ob- 
jectives, development, and services of the 
school, all of which combine to make a volume 
of interest to school administrators and execu- 
tives who plan to start or expand vocational 
educational facilities in a business or industria! 
community. 
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Acricutture III. Boss, Wilson and Peterson. 
St. Paul, Minnesota: Webb Book Publishing 
Company, 1941. Pp. 494. Price, $3.50. 


This book is the third in a series of four. 
The authors state that Agriculture III “treats 
of farm operation” and that it “has been pre- 
pared from the strictly vocational point-of- 
view.” Preceding volumes were “designed to 
provide students with an appreciative under- 
standing of the basic elements underlying the 
agricultural industry and the factors that in- 
fluence the activities and color the experi- 
ences of those who farm.” 

Since no agricultural enterprise has been 
treated completely in any one of the three 
volumes already published it will be necessary 
to wait until the last volume is made available 
before an adequate review may be made of 
this series. A study of the three volumes 
available seems to indicate that the organiza- 
tion of work follows rather closely the college 
set-up which begins with a study of types and 
breeds in the freshman year and introduces 
management in the later years—N. E. F. 


Berrer Nursine ror AMerica. Beulah Amidon. 
New York: Public Affairs Committee, 1941. 
(Public Affairs Pamphlets, No. 60.) Pp. 28. 
Price, 10¢. 


Prepared in cooperation with the Nursing 
Information Bureau of the American Nurses 
Association. Explains how you can be sure 
of getting a good nurse, how many nurses 
are needed for national defense, and nursing 
requirements. A reference list of books dealing 
with nursing is included. 


CONFERENCE PLANNING AND MANAGEMENT. F. 
C. Mosher. Chicago: Public Administration 
Clearing House, 1313 E. 60th St. Pp. 24. 
Price, 50 cents. 


A check list for association executives, out- 
lining some of the principal points to be 
watched when a convention or conference is 
being planned. Officers of State Vocational 
Associations will find it valuable in planning 
annual or regional meetings—D.M.C. 


Beer CatTtLe Production IN THE SouTu. 
W. Williams. Danville, Illinois: The Inter- 
state. 1941. Pp. 442. Price, $2.00. 


Written “primarily for the use of pupils 
enrolled in vocational agriculture classes in 
the South.” Includes such topics as judging, 
breeding, feeding, marketing, and showing; 
also specific information concerning Southern 
problems in sanitation, parasite, and disease 
contro] —N.E.F. 


D. 
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“OLIVER” 


AND JOINTER 


In a few minutes this 
machine straightens work 
that would take hours to 
do by hand. Planes to 
614”. Safe and easy to 
operate. Sturdy, and very 
accurate. Other Jointers 
in capacities to 30”. 


HAND PLANER 


lal 





: “5 


Write for folders 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 








Magazine Articles 


> 


Ciry Tuatr Gors to ScHoo.. George Kent 
The Reader’s Digest, February 1942. Pp. 3 
(Condensed from The Commonweal, Janu- 
ary 9, 1942.) 


“The biggest night life attr: ction in La 
Crosse, Wisconsin, is the Voc ational and Adult 
School, a free, public institution.” This is the 
opening sentence in a story of outstanding 
achievement by John B. Coleman, director of 
the school, who started twenty years ago with 
two dingy rooms and now directs 93 teachers 
in a $750,000 school covering a city block. 
Opportunity for this service that now reaches 
1,000 working boys and girls and 8,000 adults 
—one-fifth of the city’s population—came when 
there was a sudden decline in the city’s chief 
industry, woodturning, and hundreds of skilled 
workers were without jobs. Numerous case 
stories are cited. The article is a splendid 
compliment to a fine job! 


Firtina THE WorKER TO THE Jos. Frank J. 


Taylor. The Reader's Digest, January 1942 
Pp. 4-1/3. (Condensed from Future, Janu- 
ary 1942.) 


Temperament tests reported as having been 
used with success by 200 firms. Approved by 
industrial executives and union leaders, the 
tests are said to have resulted in increased 
production and happier workers. 
Our Bors Run THE SHop Cuiasses. William 
J. Becker. The Clearing House, November, 
1941. Pp. 3. 


Tells how the Boynton Junior High School 
(Ithaca, New York) divides shop responsibil- 
ities and managerial duties. 


Betrer VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE FOR DEFENSE. 
Prepared by Special Committee of the 
NVGA. Occupations, December 1941. Pp. 5 


Suggests a program to keep high school stu- 
dents in school, direct their vocational training, 
and integrate school counseling with the public 
employment services. Includes a check list to 
measure present services. 


JourNnaL when replying to advertisements.) 
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Our Contributors 


N. A. Burnet, II, Lieutenant Colonel, U. S. 
Army, General Staff Corps, Washington, 
D. C.; Chief, Defense Training Branch, 
Labor Division, War Production Board. 

Howarp A. Campion, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Los Angeles, California. 

Pau L. CressMAN, State Director of Voca- 
tional Education, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary, Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, Washington, 
De OF 

SHERMAN Dickinson, Professor of Educa- 
tion, College of Agriculture, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri; member of 
AVA Editorial Board representing Agri- 
cultural Education. 

Wiii1am E. Harness, Supervisor of Business 
Edueation, Wilmington, Delaware; former 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Delaware Voca- 
tional Association; now on leave of absence 
to serve as Regional Agent for Business 
Education in the U. 8. Office of Education. 

Layton 8. Hawkins, Director, Vocational 
Training for Defense Workers, U.S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Epwin A. Leg, Dean, School of Education, 
University of California at Los Angeles. 

Wituram J. Micueszs, Instructor, Industrial 
Education, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota; now serving as 
Teacher Trainer, Armored Force School, 
Fort Knox, Kentucky. 

W. A. Ross, National Executive Secretary, 
FFA; Specialist in Subject Matter, Voca- 
tional Agriculture Education, U. 8. Office 
of Education. 

H. A. TreEMANN, State Director of Vocational 
Education, Denver, Colorado; President, 
Vocational Department, National Educa- 
tion Association. 

ANGELYN WarNICcK, State Director of Home 
Economics, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Mary Lors WILiIAMson, State Supervisor 
of Home Economics Education, Frankfort, 
Kentucky. 


Reports from Hollywood say that a new 
picture is being made which will tell the 
story of girl workers in defense industries. 
The title is “Wings for the Eagle,” starring 
Ann Sheridan. 


F.F.A. War Bond Purchases 
(Concluded from page 121) 


TIRWAN. 5545.0: 2 ... $ 10,000.00 
Michigan ....... 50,000.00 
North Carolina 100,000.00 
Oklahoma 71,353.70 

Toran $331,353.70 


To April 6 the following purchases of 
bonds and stamps were reported by the 
FFA units indicated below: 


National organization of 
1510). SEE eee $10,000.00 


Alabama Association . 1,000.00 
Arkansas Association 2,000.00 
California Association 5,180.00 
Florida Association 1,000.00 
Georgia Association 1,000.00 
Hawaii Association . 6,000.00 
Kansas Association . 1,000.00 
Louisiana Association 1,000.00 
Mississippi Association 3,000.00 
Montana Association and local 
chapters ........ ; 6,024.45 
*Nebraska Association 100.00 
New Mexico Association 1,000.00 
New York Association . 100.00 
Ohio Association .... 200.00 


Oklahoma Association and lo- 
cal chapters .... 

Oregon Association and local 
chapters 


32,734.15 


1,152.15 


Pennsylvania Association . 1,500.00 
Puerto Rico Association 200.00 
Vermont Association 100.00 
Virginia Association 1,000.00 


Tora 


The above figures, of course, do not take 
into account many other purchases of bonds 
and stamps made by individual members 
and local chapters which had not been re- 
ported to the national office. Although a 
complete compilation is impossible at this 
time there is ample evidence to show that 
FFA members everywhere are doing their 
part. 


* Nebraska is purchasing a series of $100 
bonds. 
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“TEACHING HELPS” To 


SPEED DEFENSE TRAINING 


} en UP your defense training program with 
South Bend teaching helps. They will enable 
you to train better lathe operators in less time. 


MOTION PICTURES ON LATHE WORK. Two new 
16 mm sound films in color are available on a 
free loan basis for defense training classes. They 
cover the basic principles of lathe operation. Write 
for information and application blank. 


SOUTH BEND 


E. Madison St., South Bend, Indiana. 


(Please A.V.A 


mention the 


“HOW TO RUN A LATHE.” Practical 128 page 
reference book on lathe operation for students 
and apprentices. Over 1,900,000 copies published. 
Extensively used as a text book. Price 25c. 

MACHINE SHOP COURSE BOOK. Contains 12 prac- 
tical lathe projects with detailed drawings and de- 
scriptions of all machining operations. Price 50c. 
Sample copies of above books free on request. 


LATHE WORKS 


Lathe Builders For 35 Years 


JourNaL when replying to advertisements.) 
Pp) 
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At the Crossroads 
(Editorial) 


(Concluded from page 96) 


Those years of unemployment preceding 
the present era of employment activity 
made the problem very acute. 

Even some vocational education pro- 
grams were not designed to meet the 
needs of these youth. These programs 
were serving only those preparing for 
multi-skilled and managerial occupa- 
tions. A comprehensive program of vo- 
cational education serves the needs of 
the prospective single-skilled, or opera- 
tor-type workers as well. Again, small 
high schools make it impossible to offer 
a varied and comprehensive program of 
vocational education. 

With the preparation for World War 
II, the program of national defense de- 
veloped over night. Immediately the vo- 
cational supervisors and teachers of this 
country demonstrated what could be 
done to assist out-of-school youth and 
adults, as well as in-school youth, both 
male and female, to make the needed 
occupational adjustment to the factory, 
the farm, and the home. The results 
speak for themselves. Since then the 
public, as well as leaders in national 
programs of defense, have placed more 
and more confidence in the war effort of 
the public schools until now, schools of 
all types are playing an important and 
varied role in the national program— 


training workers for war production, 
training citizens for leadership in civilian 
defense, registration for selective serv- 
ice, registration for the rationing of com- 
modities. 

The new programs of public service 
offered by the schools and an increased 
expectancy on the part of the public 
for a greater service from the schools 
definitely places those interested in voca- 
tional education at the crossroads. We 
cannot be satisfied with the limitations 
of the program of the past, however 
effective it may have been. 

Our new road should offer programs 
to assist youth to bridge the gap from 
school to employment; it should bridge 
the gap from the old job to a new job 
for displaced civilians, and it should 
assist those discharged from military 
service to fit themselves for gainful em- 
ployment. This new highway will tax 
the ingenuity of all of us. In all prob- 
ability it will mean larger administra- 
tive units, displacing many of the thou- 
sands of small high schools. It will 
mean that in-school youth must be given 
a broader program—productive work 
without competing with adult labor. 

The future development of vocational 
education in the nation is a challenge! 
That challenge will be met. It is our 
present responsibility to study the facts 
... think them through . . . and follow 
the road leading to an expanded service. 
—J. JS. 





Changes of Address 


Many members of the A.V.A. will change 
their mailing addresses prior to publication 
of the September number of the A.V.A. 
JournaL. All changes of address should be 
sent promptly to the secretary of your State 
Vocational Association and also to the A.V.A. 
office in Washington, D. C. 
that members joining the armed services re- 
tain their home mailing addresses on the state 
and national association lists. Such mem- 
bers, if thev desire to receive their copies of 


It is suggested’ 


the A.V.A JouRNAL at camp, should instruct 
their family or a co-worker to forward the 
magazine to them. Postage in the amount 
of three cents should be affixed by the sender 
* Copies of the Special Edition ‘Vocational 
Defense Training,” A.V.A. JournaL, July 
1941, are still available and may be obtained 
from the American Vocational Association, 
1010 Vermont Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D. C., at the following rates: one to nine 
copies, 25 cents each; 10 to 49 copies, 20 
cents each; 50 or more copies, 15 cents each. 
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A.V.A. MEMBERSHIP 


State 
Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
low a 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Philippines 
Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 

Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 


Washington, D. C. 


West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

Canada 

Life Memberships 


Totals 





* End of Membership Year. 


April 30, 194.2 


Novemb 


30, 194 


’ 


52 


wm wv 


+ Deceased, 


ANALYSIS 








er April 30, 
I Individual Life 
533 l 
l 
74 
429 } 
615 17 
133 
y ip > 2 
113 I 
766 | 
1121 + 
137 1 
2335 13 
813 2 
+34 
259 ) 
589 4+ 
185 1 
22 2 
488 13 
996 6 
468 7 
251 6 
736 l 
629 ) 
105 
320 
78 
60 
554 59 
1756 135 
545 2 
87 = 
1091 6 
537 - 
129 l 
1319 4 
458 
34 — 
745 
100 oo 
739 ) 
1059 8 
128 
690 4 
139 
125 9 
242 2 
978 61 
100 = 
l = 
1 —_—_— 14 
24,574 455 


discontinued or transferred 


Total 
534 


74 


547 
87 
1097 
537 
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W ISDOM: Knowing what to do next. 


oPupGMeEnt: knowing when to do it. 


4 
KILL: knowing how to do it. 


Vinre i: is doing it right. 


—MACOMBER VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
TOLEDO, OHIO 











